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Editorial. 

THE increased interest in the study of Missions is one of 
the most encouraging features in the movement which is 
touching the rank and file of the Church to-day. 
One way in which this study is pursued is by 
books, and there is ample provision for acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the work in foreign lands. 
Missionary books are no longer dull or weakly pious. Clear 
and exact information in attractive form is easily obtainable. 
Another way in which more and more men are gaining this 
knowledge is by visiting the field themselves and seeing with 
their own eyes what has been done and the way in which it 
has been accomplished. Men and women are beginning to 
visit missions as part of their travels and even to stay fora 
time at a mission station and get in touch with the workers. 
All this tends to create a knowledge that is living and sym- 


knowledge of 
Missions. 


_ pathetic. It is true that book-knowledge of Missions sometimes 


leads people to think that they know the work when they only 
know something about it, and that a visitor to the field often 
sees only the outside of things and departs with false impres- 
sions ; but in the majority of cases good missionary books and 
intelligent and unprejudiced observation on the field convince 
and win those who make use of either or both in order to 
learn how it fares with the army of the Church of God. 
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A ‘CENTURY ago there were a few mission stations scat- 
tered about the world, and in each there was a missionary, or 
perhaps two or three, learning to do the work, 
making experiments, making mistakes some- 
times as all experimenters must, but steadily 
growing in the knowledge of the people, the knowledge of 
their language, and the knowledge of how to prosecute the 
work. Gradually the period of experiment passed into the 
period of assured results ; missions began to grow, the stations 
were marked more thickly on the map, the Christian com- 
munity increased in numbers, influences were set in motion 
which powerfully affected the non-Christian nations, men 
came to see that the movement was living and world-wide. 
Out of this awakening of men’s minds to what Missions were 
doing came the desire to have a more accurate knowledge of 
what was being done and the means by which it was being 
accomplished. The study of Missions passed from the partic- 
ular to the general, froni the work of separate societies to a 
comprehensive view of the movement in all the world. ‘To 
ascertain the facts, to compare methods, to determine the 
causes of success or failure and thus to furnish help to the 
workers of the present, and guidance for those of the future, 
this is what we know as the Science of Missions. 
WHAT is the place of the Missionary in this study ? He is 

by nature a man intensely bent upon his individual work, the 
energies of heart and mind are centred there. 

“Teruo For the wide comparison of results, the com- 
‘prehensive view of the whole field, it was 

necessary that others should view things from the outside, | 
reject the unimportant and exhibit the essential. But the 
Missionary has been always the man who knew, the expert 
in his own work; and the view from the outside must -be 
based upon the facts which he has established. Collections 
are sorted and classified in museums, but it is the naturalist or 
geologist who has collected the specimens in the midst of 
difficulties or dangers, who knows what each means in con- 
nection with its natural surroundings. Companies plan for 
opening coal mines and raise capital to open them, but the 
engineer on the spot is the one who knows where to find the 
coal and how to bring it to the surface. And the Missionary 
has the right to be listened to in the things of his own work, 
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Missions. 
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because he has learned what that work is ‘and how to do it. 
Boards and investigators must come to him for the facts. He 
is not a digger of trenches who works for a daily wage on a 
task which has been planned by others, but a spiritual engineer, 
or, to vary the figure, an officer who knows his task and his 
men. And that thought gives us a hint of the true position 
aud function of the Mission Board, which is, not to dominate 
aud direct, but to supply men and money to sustain the efforts 
in the field. Abraham Lincoln was one of the ablest men 
that America has produced, but it was not until repeated 
failures had taught him how impossible it was for him to wage 
war from the White House, that he ceased to interfere with the 
commanders in the field and gave Grant a free hand, and by 
trusting the man who knew his business secured final victory. 

It is the part of wisdom for the Mission Board to leave the 
Chinese Church as free as possible. A new sense of respou- 
sibility and a growing pride of nationality 
make the Chinese Christians more and 
3 more sensitive to outside control. The 
Boards aud Comunittees in Western lands can only imperfectly 
understand the circumstances and difficulties of the Chinese 
Christians, and if they were to. attempt to exercise undue 
control the result would be disastrous. Fortunately the policy 
which really actuates the Mission Boards is quite the reverse of 
this ; it is to help the Native Church to establish itself, to work 
through the Chinese wherever it is possible, and to meet them 
broadly and generously in. their desire for independence. Are 
not Boards and Missionaries alike coming to look upon mission 
work in a truer light, and to regard it,—to use words whose 
unjust application was somewhat different, —‘‘ without prejudice 
or prepossessions ; seriously considering what Christianity is, and 
what the truths of the Gospel are; and earnestly beseeching 
Almighty God to accompany with His blessing every endeavour 
for promulgating them to mankind in the clearest, plainest, 
most affecting and majestic manner for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our blessed Lord and Saviour ?”’ 

THIS issue of the RECORDER deals with some of the prob- 
lems arising out of the relation of the Home 
Base to the Foreign Field. In some cases 
the problems are partially solved; in others they are still 


The Board and the 
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being treated as they were in the dim ‘‘morning hour’’ of 
foreign missions. The definition of the Home Base, given in 
the Report of Commission VI of the Edinburgh Conference, is, 
‘The Home Base is the widely extended organization in 
Christendom through which foreign missions are supported 
aud directed, and this statement must stand as true until the 
Joreign missions of the Church in Christian lands are absorbed 
into home mtssions in those countries at present non-Christian.”’ 
Since, as near as we can judge, none of the members of the 
Commission nor of its correspondents are in active missiouary 
service, and but few of them have been, we are not surprised 
that this definition is altogether too comprehensive. The 
statement, made in all sincerity, that Foreign Missions must 
be directed from the Home Base until they cease to exist, is an 
assumption that deserves to be challenged. To the missionary 
who sees the complex nature of modern mission work this 
assumption amounts to an exaggeration. For the day when 
the Home Base can direct mission work on the field is drawing 
to its close. The task is altogether too big for a small group 
of men who live 10,000 miles away from it. ‘The Boards have 
their work to do; the Missions no less have theirs. Neither 
can bear the whole burden. The Missions have grown to the 
poiut when the admiuistration of work on the field must be left 
to them. The Boards have their hands full in the task of 
supporting the rapidly extending work at the front. 

Ir those supporting mission work need to more clearly 
define their position, none the less do those doing actual mission 
work need to define and understand their re- 
spousibilities. The modern mission force has 
ten things to do where the pioneer missionary 
had one. The modern missionary needs to plan as well as 
preach, for on the field there must be conservation of forces. 
The day when the Boards can direct the work on the field is 
passing ; the day of individualism in mission work is already 
past. Iudividual enterprise and push,—necessary when men 
were isolated,—or the influence of one or two missionaries with 
the Boards, accounts for much of the reduplication in mission 
work, which is one of our yreatest difficulties. To illustrate, 
by referring to one important departmeut of modern mission 
work, mission schools are established to give the Christian 
constitueucy au opportunity for a complete education, aud as a 
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\ 
model to the Chinese. The missions should so plan that only 
one school is established where one will do. For here as in 
some other lines of work the motto should be not quantity but 
efficiency. Let us no longer have reduplication of institutions 
because several earnest missionaries feel that until they have 
each established a separate plant they have not fulfilled their 
part in the missionary enterprise. Unity of action and adapt- 
ability of methods to the rapidly changing conditions around 
him must be the aim of the modern missionary. This cannot 
be accomplished without some of the functions hitherto per- 
formed by the Home Base passing over to the organizations on 
the Foreign Field. Let it be understood, however, that such 
change does not mean that the point of contact between the 
Home Base aud the Foreign Missious should receive less 
emphasis. Rather the number of laymen delegations to the 
foreign field should increase until only those who have seen the 
work of missions should take part in advocating their support 
at home. Without a greater number of live wires between the 
Home Base and the Foreign Field the Boards caunot success- 
fully carry on their part of the great task. 


ONCE Foreign Missions were an euterprise with a world- 
wide aim; uow they are a world-wide enterprise. Once in 
aed era. China the struggle consisted in getting a hearing ; 
uow a stupendous Revolution is in progress look- 
ing to the establishment of many of the ideas Christianity has 
advocated. Unless the signs fail, the end of the present Revolu- 
tion will mean a wider field and greater freedom of action for 
Christianity, for many of the men prominent in the Revolu- 
tion have espoused Christianity ; of the 1ank and file large 
numbers have been under the same influence. This meansa 
new era—the auswer to numberless petitions. One of the 
outstanding features of the New China will be a sturdy spirit of 
’ independence. It will want sooner or later to control all 
territory within its borders; it will endeavor to secure the 
benefits of trading done within its ports; and—here it touches 
mission work more closely—it will push iuto the limelight the 
question of the control of institutions established and funds 
used in its own country. The situation may uot become as 
acute as it did in Japan; nevertheless, the factors of the same 
problems are becoming apparent iu China. We must be 
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prepared to welcome the new spirit aud solve wisely the 
problems arising from it. Whatever else is done, two things © 
will become imperative. First, any idea that the Missions own 
the churches or the institutions they have started must go. 
The Mission as such bave a right to a voice in the administra- 
tion of those institutions established under their guidance, 
but the way that right shall be exercised must be left to the 
missionaries. For, in the second place, the control of the 
Boards must, so far as the Chinese are concerned, drop out of 
sight. Any issues that arise as to the relation of the Missions 
to the Chinese must be solved on the field. Only living in the 
atmosphere of China and sharing in the life of the Chinese will 
fit one to deal with the problems that are looming up. ‘The 
uew era demands that we scrap some of our old methods. 


THE problems before us need frank and full discussion. 
It is needless to say that the discussions in this issue are not 
‘ born of any feelings that the Boards have not 
CONES OF Funds. treated the missionaries fairly. Yet it is 
significant that two articles in this issue mention the sileuce 
on the part of the Home Base of some of the problems treated. 
Silence may mean that we fear either to hurt the feelings of 
good men or the outcome of the discussiou. The first fear 
is uunecessary and neither ought to stop us. In the last 
analysis the question of the relation between the Home Base 
aud the Foreign Field is one of control of funds. Now Mission 
funds are trust-funds in the fullest sense of the word and it is 
right that their disbursement should receive the closest possible 
scrutiny. ‘They are raised largely through sacrifice aud should 
be used to secure the largest possible result. But in the con- 
sideration of this phase of the problem the fact is often over- 
looked that the modern mission in the field is of considerable 
size and able to run its own affairs. Theré is an accumulated 
experience in the mission fields that, with certain changes in 
organization, can be brought to bear upon the problem of the 
disbursement of mission funds that will tell for their efficiency 
aud that cannot be secured if the final disbursement of these 
funds remains in the hands of those who have had no chance 
to get into the problems. The amount of money granted must 
be decided by the Home Boards; the Missions cannot tell the 
Boards how much money any one field should have. But only 
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the missions working on a unified policy ‘hi get the greatest 
efficiency out of what is sent them. Missions must continue 
to give the fullest reports of the use of these trust-funds, but 
the suggestions for their use must originate with them. On 
their part the various missions connected with each denomina- 
tion must see that their reports and plans go before the Boards 
as a unified whole and not as the wishes or claims of separate 
missions, claims which on the other side often get in one 
another’s way. 
REFERENCE has already been made in the RECORDER to 
the fact that the personnel of the Edinburgh Conference was 
nearly altogether composed of workers at the 
Cbe Botmourged Home Base, and that its deliberations and 
plans were influenced mainly by considera- 
tions connected with the home phase of mission work. Asa 
result the point of view was that of the Home Boards; the data 
handled went through a sieve the size of whose meshes was 
determined by problems prominent at home. A Continuation 
Committee was formed under the same influences. As a 
representation of the Home Base the personnel of this Com- 
mittee leaves nothing to be desired. A stronger group of men 
cannot be found. Nevertheless, the fact remains that hardly 
any of the members of this Committee are engaged in actual 
missionary work. China, for instance, the greatest mission 
field in the world, has one representative—an able Chinese. 
One is constrained to ask, why the voice of the great mission- 
ary body is given no definite place on this Committee, whose 
motive for existence is the consideration of m/7sstons from a 
world-point of view. In this respect the Continuation Com- 
mittee shotild at once change. Further, in the consideration of 
plans for another world missionary conference—another task 
entrusted to this Committee—three things should be kept in 
mind. First, it should be convened in some great missionary 
centre. Second, it should be made up equally of representatives 
of the Home Base and the Foreign Field. Third, it should 
look at Missions from the point of view of the Foreign Field. 
This, indeed, is the only point from which to view mission 
work. The Edinburgh Conference enabled Christendom to 
take a great stride forward in practical unity. The next great 
World Missionary Conference must emphasise the unification 
of the forces on the Foreign Field. 


“, 
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The Sanctuary. 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’’— 


St. James v, 16. 


‘* For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 1 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew, xviii, 20. 


“When you are heavily depressed, 
take the Divine will as it comes to 
you in the stream of incidents of 
daily life, and do not seek to look out 
for it: for the farther you look the 
less certainly you can read it: and 

ou are in a state to require near and 
immediate support : be content, then, 
with that which lies at your hand. 
Ask notin your dreamy mind, ‘‘How 


shall I live through this year, and 


the next, and the next?’’ but think 
of the duties of the dav, and gladly 
hide your head within its narrow 
fold. Even they may not be pleasant, 
but this is the right way in which 
you will be blessed: they will keep 
you out of a region of more pain... . 
But whatever be the pain, cling to 
the will of God: and in proportion 
as the atmosphere is dark, to the near 
will of God ; this alone will bear you 
through.’’ 
GLADSTONE. 


PRAY 


“That the Chinese may wish to 
hear and to know more of Christ, and 
that His Name may be of value to 


them, (P. 698.) 

That they may not only know, but 
also own Christ. (P. 701). 

For grace to see the way in which 
a truly native church may be estab- 
lished, and yet guarded well and kept 
free of pitfalls. (P. 697.) 

That the missionaries on the field 
may in deed and in fact be the leaders 
of the foreign missionary work. (P. 


That the missionary who is carry- 
ing the heavy burden may be given 
strength for his work. (P. 690.) 


That the custom of sending ‘‘orders 
from home’’ may give way to a 
wider and wiser administrative policy. 
(P.. 690.) 

For a solution of the problem how 
best to bring about the committal to 
those on the field of such things as 
may best be done by them. (P. 68r.) 


For an entire change of attitude in - 


those places where the ‘‘Missionary 
is taken for granted.’’ (P. 689.) 


That the Boards may “improve the 
brand"’ until they have in the mission 
field only such men and women as 
may be depended upon for the main- 
tenance of a good policy. (P. 690.) 

That more companies of men and 
women from home may come as 
visitors and students of mission prob- 
lems on the field. (P. 694.) 


* * 


That peace may be restored and 
a strong government established 
throughout the Eighteen Provinces; 
and relief and comfort and hope 
found for those whom war has be- 
reaved and made destitute. 


That Christian work may not now 
be greatly interfered with, and that 
the trend in its favor of the near future 
may find the church not unprepared 
for a great advance and growth. 


* * * 
A PRAYER FOR CHINA, 


O Lord our Governor, Father of all 
sons and Supreme Ruler of all the 
ages; Whose will is manifested in the 
history of, the Nations; Show forth 
Thy power, we beseech Thee, in this 
nation now in this time of trouble 
and of conflict. Inspire in the hearts 
of the people a right ideal, and move 
them to seek after it according to Thy 
laws. Direct into the ways of Thy 
truth the minds of them that lead 
and rule. Enlighten with Thy counsel 
the hearts of all who are perplexed. 
Hear the right, Oh Lord, and con- 
sider the complaint of all who 
suffer wrong. Preserve the land from 
anarchy ant from terrors of unbridled 
war. In the midst of disorder grant 
comfort to the suffering, and sustain 
Thy Christian people in faithfulness 
and godliness; And in Thine own 
time and Thine own way give peace ; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS. 


For the appreciation of Christianity 
that has, for the first time in the 
history of China, kept mission work 
immune during a rebellion, 


Contributed Articles 


A Tabooed Topic in Missionary Conferences 


BY W. 


HE science of missions may be far in the future, but that 
real progress is being made toward its formulation, 
il no serious student can doubt. The reports of the 

inter-denominational missionary gatherings of the past 
two decades furnish abundant proof of this. The ecumeni- 
cal conferences preceding that of Edinburgh were little more 
than gatherings to deepen the interest of the home Church in 
inissions. ‘The real problems connected with the enterprise 
were not discussed. The Edinburgh Conference shows an 
enormous gain in this respect. The Commissions were, for the 
most part, made up of men familiar with the administration 
and conduct of missionary work, and their reports were based 
not only upon their own experience but upon material gathered 
from correspondents in all parts of the world. Most of the 
discussions of the Conference took for granted a deep interest on 
the part of the Church and were centred around the outstand- 
ing missionary problems. 

The earliest contributions, however, to the scientific study 
of missions were made by the conferences of missionaries on 
the field. The Madras Conference, with its Commissions to 
study different phases of work, furnished the plan which, with 
improvements, was adopted by the Centenary Conference at 
Shanghai and the Edinburgh Conference. But it is to the 
reports of the Conference of Mission Boards in the United 
States and Canada that we must turn,. perhaps, for the material 
which may most truly be called scientific. In these various 
gatherings one finds that almost every question connected with 
the propagation of the Gospel in foreign lands has been treated 
with frankness, fullness and illumination. 

But there is one topic of first importance in the develop- 
ment of the science of missions which has been either neglected 
or avoided by all missionary conferences. It is this: The 
Function of the Home Board in its Relation to the Missionaries 
on the Field. Half a hundred questions that lie at the very 
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heart of missionary administration depend for their answer 
upon the definition of this relationship. For example: Who 
should define the policy of the work on the field, the home 
board or the missionaries? If divided between them, what 
part haseach ? Where is the distribution of funds determined, 
at home or on the field? Who decides the questions of union 
in education and other work? Who arranges for the transfer 
of missionaries and the character of their work ? 

The problem needs only to be stated for its vital impor- 
tance to be evident to every one, and one naturally turns to 
the proceedings of the missionary conferences mentioned above, 
to see what light can be thrown upon it by the combined 
experience of all the missionary societies. The result of an 
investigation is, however, utterly disappointing. So far as I 
can gather, the question has never been mentioned in the 
conferences of foreign mission boards in the United States and 
Canada. As missionaries in India, Japan and China, we have 
never raised the question in our conferences in Madras, Tokyo 
or Shanghai. One naturally expects something better, how- 
ever, of the Edinburgh Conference, especially in the work of 
Commission Six on ‘“*The Home Base of Missions.’’ In the 
report of the Conference one entire volume of 565 pages is 
devoted to the report of this Commission. The only reference 
is one sentence, which, except for the italics (which are mine), 
is as follows : 

‘‘We have pursued lines of investigation very extensively 
and yet nothing whatever of the result of these investigations 
appears ou the report; as, for instance, we have gone into a 
line of investigation to reveal the practice of the Missionary 
Societies regarding the control and direction they exercise over 
the work toward and through thewr organization at home, and 
we came to the conclusion that it would be zmfosszble for us 
to consider these questions owing to the amount of space which 
was put at our disposal.,”’ | 

If this Commission, made up so largely of board secretaries, 
considers that in a volume of 565 pages only one sentence can 
be spared for the discussion of this vitally important topic, the 
material, which it has used to exclude discussion of this ques- 
tion, must be exceedingly valuable, or there must have been 
other reasons for not taking up its consideration. 

The silence concerning this topic might be accounted for 
if the practice of the Boards regarding the control and direction 
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they exercise over the work on the field\ was practically 
uniform. The exact opposite of this, however, is the real 
state of affairs. There is one large and influential Mission in 
China which has its head-quarters on the field. Every vital 
question of policy is settled here. The home board raises the 
funds and arouses interest and prayer, but the administration 
of the funds is decided entirely on the field. ‘The transfer of 
missionaries, the determination of their work, union with other 
Missions, and the allocating of their missionaries to the work 
of other societies, are all settled on the field. On the other 
hand, there are other societies working in China which, in 
respect to this policy, are at the other extreme. There is not 
sufficient authority on the field to transfer the salary of five 
dollars per month from an evangelist to a colporteur without 
the consent of the Home Society, which, with work in the far 
interior, takes a period of at least three mouths to secure. 
Almost every possible difference in practice is found between 
these two extremes. With some Societies there is no clear 
definition and no uniformity of practice as to the control 
exercised from home. 

Certain it is that this question has not failed to get on the 
programme of missionary conferences because it is not a live 
question with a number of missionaries. In some societies, no 
doubt, such a happy relationship has been established between 
the Board and the missionaries, that the missionaries are 
conscious of no friction and only of the indispensable and 
helpful service of the Board; but with many, a fresh study of 
the question seems imperative. Only the other day a. mis- 
sionary saidto me: ‘* My denomination has no workers whom 
they have trained ; all that we have we have bad to borrow 
from other Missions who can ill afford to let us have them. 
We are fearfully under-supplied with native workers. The 
failure of the Mission to raise up workers is due, in the opinion 
of all of the missionaries, to a lack of educational work. The 
Mission is absolutely unanimous in wanting to do educa- 
tional work. Some twenty years ago the Board decided to 
have. no educational work except a theological seminary. 
During these twenty years we have not had one member 
of the executive board on the field, except a brief visit of 
the secretary, who spent most of his time in gathering 
material to make speeches at home. The whole Mission is 
discouraged.”’ 


‘ 
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The question is one which is both delicate and difficult to 
handle. It cannot be decided by the missionaries alone, and 
this, no doubt, accounts for the fact that it was not put on the 
programme of the Shanghai, Madras aud Tokyo Conferences. 
It should not be decided by the board secretaries aloue, and it 
is to be hoped that the consciousness of this fact accouuts for 
its absence from the reports of the Conference of the Board 
Secretaries in the United States and Cauada. It is a problem 
which requires for its solution the investigation aud conference 
of experts rather than the discussion of a great gathering like 
that at Edinburgh. It should not be settled after some 
academic discussion or upon the basis of some theory of ideal 
administration, but in the light of the experience of all 
missionary societies. A Commission should make a serious 
study of the question on the field and see what method of 
administration works the best. Gatherings of missionaries this 
summer at Kuling, Mokanshan and Kuliang asked the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference to appoint 
a Commission for the study of missionary work in China. I 
would suggest ‘* The Control and Direction which the Home 
Board should Exercise over the Work on the Field’’ as one 
subject for the serious consideration of thi- Commission. 
However desirable we may deem it for the missionary in his 
relationship to\the boards to have the subject thoroughly 
discussed, it is very much more important in China to-day 
because of the bearing which it has upon the establishment 
of a_ self-supporting, self-governing aud self-propagating 
Christian Church. The day has passed in which it was our 
duty to shun the question. 


The China Council of the American Presbyterian 
Church (North) 


BY A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL. 


HE question of Mission administration: has, in recent 
years, grown to be one of great importance. Where 
such large uumbers of missionaries and of native Chris- 

tians are devoting their lives, and such vast amounts of 


money are being annually given for the spread of Christianity, 
it is of the very first importance that this money and these 
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lives be spent in the ways that will most speedily and most 
thoroughly accomplish the aim for which they are given. In 
the early days of missions it was a comparatively easy matter 
for the Home Church to direct the work of those it sent forth. 
To-day, the wise use of the missionary force is a much more 
difficult matter, and there are those even within the missionary 
body, who do not hesitate to express the opinion that were 
some of the missions more wisely directed, they could double 
their efficiency, without increasing either the number of their 
missionaries, or the amount of money annually expended. It 
is probably true of most of the missions that their efficiency 
has not always increased in direct proportion to the increase in 
their numbers. However this may be, the question of mis- 
sionary administration is attracting much attention in different 
quarters, and it is to be hoped that the result will be an 
increase in the efficiency of the work done. 

It has been suggested that some account of the ways in 
which the missions of the American Presbyterian Church 
(North) are trying, by a change in the form of administration, 
to increase their efficiency, will be of interest to others. In 
order to understand just what these changes are, a brief de- 
scription of the organisation of the missions is necessary. The 
stations of this Church in China, occupied by over three hun- 
dred missionaries, are thirty-two in all, and are located in the 
provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhui, Chekiang, 
Hunan and Kwangtung, and in the island of Hainan. For 
convenience, these are divided into eight groups or ‘missions’, 
each of which, until two years ago, was independent of the 
others. Although all were the ‘missions’ of one church, their 
_ only organic connection was through the Home Board, in New 
York, 10,000 miles away. Each ‘mission’ has the general care 
_ and supervision of all work within its limits. All questions of 
policy, method and expenditure, are subject to its judgment, 
and it assigns and in general supervises the work in an annual 
meeting, in which the work of the year is reviewed, the 
appeals for funds and for new missionaries are formulated, and 
the work for the ensuing year is determined. In the interval 
between the annual meetings, an Executive Committee, elected 
by each mission, carries on the work that requires mission 
action ; but their acts are examined by the mission at its next 
ineeting, and must meet with its approval before being author- 
itative. The Executive Committees of the different missions 
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are in no way related to one another. All of the acts of the 
mission are subject to the approval of the Home Board, which 
selects the missionary candidates and appoints them to their 
respective missions. ‘The Board also controls absolutely the 
distribution of the funds, deciding on the basis of the estimates 
sent in by the missions how much shall be allotted to each of 
them. Since the development of all institutional work, and, to 
a considerable extent, of all forms of missionary work, still 
depends largely on the amount of money expended, it will be 
readily seen that the control of the work of the missions is in 
the hands of the Board. 

The above brief account of the working of the missions 
shows clearly that, although this group of missions are all 
connected with one church, they were quite independent of 
one another; that they were governed by the will of their 
members expressed in an annual meeting; and that while 
eacli mission controlled to some degree the work carried on 
within its own field, the real control of the work was in the 
hands of the Mission Board in New York, which administered 
the funds and appointed the missionaries. 

For some years past it has been felt by some of the 
missionaries that a change was necessary. In. the first place, a 
Mission Board of busy city pastors and business men, residing 
ten thousand miles away, is not the best kind of organisation 
to direct the work of missionaries in China. However great 
may be the grasp of missionary conditions possessed by the. 
members of a Mission Board in America or Europe, they are 
too far away to have that personal knowledge of the missionary 
body, and of the local conditions under which they work, to 
direct them to the best advantage. The Board secretaries 
themselves, although they are many of them intimately. ac- 
quainted with local conditions in mission lands, are such busy 
men, occupied with so many other important duties, that they 
have not the time that is needed for the work of administration. 
But even if they had the time, they could not, we believe, 
direct the work as advantageously from the Home Base as 
from the field. The missions therefore desired some change in 
administration, which should bring the direction of the mission 
work in China from New York to the field. 

In the second place, the independence of the eight missions 
was a serious drawback. There was little codperation between 
them. Occasionally, one institution served the needs of more 
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than one mission, but even here, in most instances, another 
mission of the same church had but few, if any, advantages 
which were not granted to members of other denominations. 
The missions never learned to work together. The experience 
of one was not made available for the others, excepting through 
the Home Board. Each mission was a unit by itself, independ- 
ent of the others, and as they did not meet in conference, 
and had no other bond to link them together, it was not 
possible to unify their policy. ‘This independence of the 
missions operated to keep the Board from sending specially 
trained men to fill special positions. While each mission 
stood alone, and men could not easily be transferred from 
one to the other, it was perhaps natural that the Board should 
expect every man to be able to fill any position, except 
that of a physician. The large development, however, of 
educational institutions, requiring specially trained men, and 
the need of seeing to it that every man should find a 
place in which he could be of the most use, demand the 
linking together of all the missions of the Board. They 
demand that there shall be freedom to transfer a man from one 
mission to another when occasion requires. The day has 
come for each church to unify the aims and purposes of its 
missions in China, not indeed for the sake of emphasizing its 
particular denominational tenets, but for the sake of the 
highest efficiency. There must be no unnecessary duplication 
of agencies, either within a group of missions of one Church 
or in the missions of different denominations. Moreover, in 
these days of uniform effort between different denominations, 
it is most desirable that one man, or a small group of men, 
should be able to represent their mission in dealing with the 
representatives of other missions. 

In the third place, while no one can question the great 
value of an annual meeting or conference of all missionaries 
in a particular mission, such a meeting does not form a good 
mission executive. It is most difficult, by this method, to 
carry out, through a period of years, any consistent policy. 
There is always a danger that the action taken at one meeting 
will be reversed at the next, owing either to the absence of 
certain members who were at the preceding meeting, or to 
a change of opinion on the part of others. It is so easy to 
vote to start a new institution, to enter a new field, or to 
engage in some new form of work, simply because a few of the 
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members have their hearts set on the project. Not infrequently 
money is voted, and decisions, which have not the approval of 
even a majority of the mission, are reached through a desire not 
to hurt the feelings of some one or other. 

The organisation of the China Council is the attempt of 
the Mission Board and of. the Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church to meet a few of these, and other difficulties, that in 
recent years have been making themselves felt. ‘he China 
Council is an Advisory Committee, consisting of ene represen- 
tative from each of the missions, and of a chairman, nominated 
by the missions, but elected by the members of the Council. 
The chairman is freed from other duties in order that he may 
travel as widely as possible throughout all of the missions, 
gathering information for the use of the Council, the missions 
and the Board, and rendering such help to the missions and to : 
the Chinese Church by his advice and sympathy, as he may 
find possible. His powers are purely advisory and he has no 
vote at the Council meetings. He is, however, a most 
important factor in the working of the plan, for he is the link 
that binds the missions together. The duties of the Council are 
to pass judgment upon, and to determine the relative urgency 
of all appeals for new missionaries and for financial help, asked 
for by the different missions ; to make temporary—or to recom- 
mend to the Board the permanent—transfer of missionaries 
(whether newly appointed, or previously on the field) from one 
inission to another, when, in the judgment of the Council, such 
transfers will be conducive to the best interests of the work ; 
to develop and have oversight of the general mission policy ; 
to codrdinate the work of the various departments, and to 
approve or recommend such new work as may be necessary to 
meet the changing conditions, and to gain increased efficiency ; 
to confer with other Missions regarding all matters of mutual 
interest, and to take action upon the same. ‘To deal with all 
matters which may be referred to it by the Board, or by one 
or more of the missions, and with all cases of appeal from the 
decision of a mission, in which cases the decision of the 
Council is final, subject to an appeal to the Board. 

The Presbyterian Church is attempting by these methods 
to place the administrative control in the hands of a small, 
_ but representative committee of experienced missionaries on 

the field. While the Council’s relation to the Board is advisory 
merely, and while the control of the missions still rests in the 
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hands of the Board, the latter has shown its confidence in the 
Council’s advice by following it thus far in almost every 
instance, and by referring back to it for its action, recoin- 
mendations sent directly from the missions to the Board. 
Being on the field, and growing each year more intimately 
acquainted with the exact situation in each station, the 
Council is in the best position to advise both the Board and 
the missions with regard to the work ; to unify the aims and 
the methods used—wherever this will increase the efficiency of 
the missions as a whole—and to plan new work more wisely 
than could be done by any one of the missions alone, or by the 
Board in New York. 

The China Council is already forming a bond between the 
missions which they recognise to be of great value. It is creat- 
ing a sense of unity amongst them. It is gaining a reputation 
for fairness in dealing with the missions, and these, as well as 
the Board, are giving it their loyal support. It is leading to 
greater care ot the part of the missions in sending home their 
appeals for money, as these must now all undergo the scrutiny 
of the Council before being sent to the Board. It is attempting 
gradually to work out certain lines of policy for the different 
branches of work, while taking into account the great variety 
of conditions existing between North, Central and South China. 

By serving as an Executive Head over all the eight mis- 
sions, it counteracts, somewhat, the difficulty spoken of above. 
The Council does uot in any way limit the freedom of the 
missions to express their opinions, but it does exert a real 
influence upon them, the extent of which will depend upon the 
character of the men chosen by the missions as their represent- 
atives on the Council. | 

The main purpose of the China Council is administrative 
efficiency. It aims to see that every missionary is placed where 
he can work to the best advantage. It seeks to avoid all waste, 
arising out of unnecessary duplication of work, or of the use of 
methods which experience has proved not to be the best; it 
desires to be ready to take advantage of the new opportunities 
that an awakened and renewed China is bound to offer. 
There is one lack that before long must be met. The Council 
has as yet no Chinese members. One mission has, however, 
already passed the following motion :— 

‘*That we recommend that the Council consider the advis- 
ability of the organization of an advisory Council of Chinese 
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leaders from the missions, who shall meet at the same time. and 
place to deliberate upon plans for the development of the 
Chinese Church, and to confer with the Council whenever such 
Council is desired.’’ It is probably only a question of time 
before the Council will call for the advice and help in its 
work, of some of the leading Chinese Christians. 

This article is not meant to propose the China Council of 
the Presbyterian Church as a model for other missions to 
copy. A plan that will work in one mission may not work in 
another. We know of missions where other plans are more 
advisable; but for all it is probably true that the work of the 
missions of the same Church can to advantage be unified, 
provided that this unification is not used as a means for advanc- 
ing purely denominational ends; that the missions of one 
Church should have an administrative head ; that this head 
should be in China and not in Europe or America, and that for 
success any plan must have the hearty support both of the 
home authorities and of the missionaries on the field. 


The Relation of the Missionary to the 
Boards 
BY F. R. 


HIS issue of the RECORDER deals with some of the 
problems growing out of the relation of the missions to 
the Home Base. For that reason, if for no other, it is 

well to consider briefly the relation of the missionary on 

the field, to the Home Boards. In addition, however, there seems 
to be a necessity to define or redefine this relationship. On 
this subject the volumiuous report of the Edinburgh Conference 
is in the main silent. Indirectly, mention is made of it 
in a few places. Iu the volume dealing with the ‘‘ Home 
Base’’ we read: ‘‘’The success or failure of foreign missions 
depends largely upon the missionary body.’’ This Com- 
mission is apparently confounding the Home Base with the 
foreign field. In another place we read: ‘‘It is certainly . 
true that the most precious asset of any Board is its 
missionaries.’’ Over against this must be placed the following 
from another place. ‘‘The success of the missionary 
enterprise under God must rest with the leadership at home.’’ 
That would seem to imply that the missionary leaders are 
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more needed at home than on the foreign field. In another 
volume the missionary staff is spoken of as being at the 
disposal of the missionary societies. From these quotations 
it is evident that the missionary is considerably taken 
for granted, and is looked upon practically as an honorable 
“agent of the missionary societies in a position that is of 
necessity a subordinate one. Does it mean, also, that the 
great thing in missionary work is being one of those who 
stay behind and direct the missionary enterprise? Possibly 
it does not, and yet we must confess to being somewhat 
perplexed over the matter. We certainly fear that a realiza- 
tion by the missionary that his position is to some extent 
a subordinate one will inevitably result in his leaning too 
much on the Boards and so failing to develop his own powers 
of initiative. ‘The Board also will tend to become the centre 
around which mission work revolves. ‘This condition already 
exists to a certain extent. But the fact is that the Boards 
are only one station along the road of the church’s duty. 
The Boards really exist for the missionary ; not the missionary 
for the Boards, as these quotations imply. 

The topic at the head of this article needs to be looked at 
not from the home end, nor from the view-point of fifty years 
ago, but from the point of view of a missionary situated in the 
midst of modern and complicated problems. It needs to be 
realized that the “Boards have a function in an enterprise of 
which the missionary is the principal factor. And as regards 
actual mission work the Board’s part is subordinate, though as 
regards that part of mission work which has to do with 
gathering of funds the Board is supreme. We are, however, 
only discussing the relation of the missionary to the Boards 
after he arrives on the field. 

The relation of the Board with the missionary on the 
field is first a fraternal one. Some one might with reason 
exclaim: ‘‘ But that exists already.’’ And that would be quite 
true. It is not our purpose here to suggest its absence so 
inuch as to point out that this ought to be the main feature of 
the relationship. The missionary is more than an appointee 
of any Board. In appointing him the Board is simply acting 
for the churches and the missions. On his part the missionary 
needs to take care not to cultivate the spirit of an employee 
of the Board. He and the Board are together and equally 
servants of the churches back of them all. On the other hand 
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the Boards need to avoid assuming the attitude of a manager 
or director towards the missiouary. The missionary does not 
work fer the Board; it is not, however, true to say that the 
Board does not work for the missionary. The fraternal nature 
of the relationship needs more emphasis than it has received. 
We feel like going a step further and saying that on his 
field of labor the missionary should be independent of the 
Board. For this reason it must be said that while the Boards 
should see that intending missionaries get better training 
before they start, yet the most important part of their training 
can be obtained only where they are to work. The position 
of the missionary is such that while the Boards are the channel 
through which his support comes, yet iu his work he should 
be above ‘‘ orders from home’’. This does not mean that the 
missionary on the field should be turned loose to work his own 
will. Far from it. This part of the problem is dealt with in 
another article. It does mean that the missionary should feel 
that the task is his, and that in the doing of it he occupies a 
position a step higher than that of a pastor at home. If the 
Boards are not willing thus to look on the missionary they 
should improve the brand that is sent until they are. Wher- 
ever the success of the missionary enterprise ultimately rests, 
the missionary is the one who does the actual missionary 
work. The heaviest part of the burden rests on him. His 
it should be to choose the methods and plan the campaign. 
The Boards cannot do the actual work ; the missionary must. 
Aud so the missionary, who sees the condition, which 
the Home Boards can but dimly discern, must be in a real 
sense the leader of the foreign missionary enterprise. Oue 
sometimes gets the impression that most of the Pauls and Silases 
have stayed at home and have sent out to do the work, and con- 
tinue to direct, the brethren of somewhat lesser calibre. There 
is need for emphasis to be laid on the fact that the position of 
the missionary is the most important one in all the missionary 
enterprise. ‘The Boards are to help him and lead the churches 
to look towards him. We have sat in big gatherings where 
all the speakers on missions were noun-missiouaries, This is 
not always so. But it happens frequently enough to cause 
wonder. The impression seems to be that the missionaries 
cannot do it. Some of them cannot. Then let more of those 
who can come out to the field! But apart from this there is 
often a subtle influence at work which puts the missionary 
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appointed by the Board at a disadvantage with those at home 
working on the Board and with it. The longer we think of 
it the clearer grows the conviction that there is need of a 
change of emphasis that shall bring more to the front not the 
individual missionary but the missionary’s position and the 
missionary’s task. The actual mission work is entrusted to the 
inissionaries, not the Home Societies. 

The above remarks are intended to bring into prominence a 
phase of the relation between the ‘‘ Home Base and the Field’’, 
that naturally the missionary does not find it easy to discuss, 
and the Boards seem to be too busy to consider, but that never- 
theless should not be lost sight of. ‘The Edinburgh Conference 
to the contrary, we are convinced that the most importan tpart 
of the missionary enterprise is the place where the missionary is. 


Representatives of Home Base on Foreign Field 
BY M. D. EUBANK, M.D. 


M| readers will pardou me for referring to my own 
M experience in this article, yet it is of what has grown 
out of my experience that I wish to write. 

I went home on furlough in the spring of 1906. I wanted 
to come back to the Centenary Conference in 1907, and bring 
a party of men with me. I thought it would be an opportune 
time for them to visit China and Japan. I said as much to 
our secretaries, and to some members of the Board. They 
said it was a splendid idea but—. I was a little green, so talked 
some more. I was permitted to meet our Board and speak of 
the matter. ‘They heard me patiently, ‘‘splendid idea if it 
could be carried out, but—.” I told some laymen what I was 
proposing, some letters were written, telegrams sent, etc. 
Later I received a letter from one-of our secretaries asking me 
to see what could be done toward getting a party of laymen 
aud ministers to visit China and Japan. Finally a party of 
fifteen men and two women came. 

Similar parties can be induced to visit mission fields ; it is 
comparatively easy. Here are some of my experiences. I 
had a layman friend in Philadelphia who was interested in 
what I was doing. He wanted to help me, so he invited some 
of his friends to meet me at a club dinner, which he paid for. 
I preseuted my proposition. It seemed to them practical, 
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business-like, and religious. They asked some practical. ques- 
tions. Two laymen present said they would pay the expenses 
of a substitute to go. Another laymen said he would go, and 
pay his own expenses, and others gave money to help pay the 
expenses of a missionary secretary who went. 

From Philadelphia I went to Chicago, with a note of 
introduction from the Philadelphia layman to a Chicago layman, 
which read: ‘‘ This will introduce to you Dr. M. D. Eubank 
of China. Give him ten minutes for my sake, and as much 
more as you please for yourself.’’? I went to Chicago to see 
that layman with that card, nothing more. This layman 
invited some of his friends to lunch with us. I talked while 
they ate. Those present provided funds to send one of the 
leading pastors of the city. A layman present said he would 


go and pay his own expenses. 
Similar meetings were held in other cities, with like 


results. 

For the days we were to be on shipboard a course of 
study was provided ; various ones of the party were asked to 
buy certain books, so we had quite a library aboard, which 
was read diligently by these men. We got permission from 
the purser to hold daily meetings in the dining saloon at 
10 a.m. We soon found we needed more than one hour, so 
arranged for other meetings. A number of returning mis- 
sionaries, secretaries, and others, gave valuable help in these 
meetings. By the time our party reached Japan, they were 
prepared to see much more than they otherwise could have seen. 

The party visited Hongkong and Canton, then came back 
to Shanghai to the Centenary Conference. From Shanghai we 
took a trip to the interior, that the men might see work in 
the interior. Later we went to Tientsin, Peking, and 
Hankow. On this trip these men met and discussed mission 
matters with something like two hundred different individuals. 
Most of these were missionaries, but many were ship officers, 
army and navy officers, business men, editors, etc. So their 
range of inquiry was fairly wide. 

I have tried to note the results of this trip on these men. 
Of course it did not affect all alike. But speaking in general, 
the first and perhaps the most outstanding result is that 
they have become active advocates of missions. The ministers 
have become aggressive leaders in the missionary cause. They 


are having mission classes in their churches, and have already 
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added thousands of dollars to the total given by their churches. 
Every one of these laymen is giving more money than before. 
Some of them have given thousands of dollars already. Each 
one has become an active advocate of Foreign Missions. I was 
in the city of one of these laymen when an effort was being made 
to increase the offerings to Foreign Missions. This layman gave 
his testimony ; as a result there was an increase in contributions 
of $4,000 over the previous year. In another meeting in con- 
nection with the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the question 
of increase in offerings wasup. ‘The churches of that denomina- 
tion in that city had given theyprevious year $5, 300 tc Foreign 
' Missions. The proposition was made to increase it to $16,000. 
They halted, of course, (it was a men’s missionary meeting). 
They called on a certain layman to speak. He had visited 
mission fields. He came to the front and said: ‘‘I know some- 
thing of the conditions and needs that these men have been 
talking about. They have not overstated them. As to the 
$16,000, we can raise that if we want to.’’ He sat down. 
In a short time the vote was taken, and they decided to raise the 
$16,000. ‘This layman was made chairman of the committee 
to take the matter in hand, and the $16,000 was raised. 

Further, each of the men that came out in 1907 has be- 
come a reader of missionary literature, both periodicals and 
books. Thus the fire is kept burning. I have visited the 
homes of most of these men, and have been pleased to see there 
many new volumes on missionary subjects. 

If a visit to the mission fields changed these men, it will 
change others. If a visit changed these men from lukewarm 
to active advocates, from non-givers to large givers, from non- 
readers to earnest readers of missionary literature, it will do 
the same for others. If it gave these men a vision, it will 
give others a vision. 

Now the practical application of what I have been saying 
is this: We have before us in China some grave and difficult 
questions. Here in this empire are colossal problems. I 
mention ouly one of these, the problem of educational work. 
We need more and better schools of all grades. We must have 
these schools if we are to do the work. It is becoming more 
and more evident that these institutions are a heavy draiu on 
our respective Boards. We must touch other and larger 
resources, or fail to develop this side of our work. What 
shall we do? China can not wait. We have the men and 
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money in the home land for these needs. Cannot we get 
these men out here to see these things, and thus enlist 
them in this enterprise? I believe we can, and I believe we 
should try. 

Again, in the U. S. and Canada there is a great Missionary 
Movement on, The Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Men are 
becoming aroused on the subject. The fires have been kindled; 
they must be kept burning, and fuel must be added.  Infor- 
mation is the fuel. If these men could come to the Mission 
Fields and see, and really get into the problems, it would be 
their salvation. ° 

My thought, then, is to encourage parties of ten to fifteen 
men, both laymen and ministers, to visit mission fields. These 
parties should have a pilot, a man to lead them, and help them 
to see the work. Not one side, but all sides. They will see 
more, and get a far better understanding of the work, if some 
one goes with them. This pilot should arrange to have them 
meet leading missionaries in the larger centers for conferences. 
Arrange for them to meet other classes of men as well, that 
they may get an all-round view of the subject. 

My experience leads me to believe that this can be done. 
Laymen will come, aud pay their own way. ‘They will help 
pay the way of good pastors to come. We could have party 
after party visiting China if we would get at it. These men 
would soon make it possible for us to have larger sums of 
money for our work, and more young men also. I believe it 
is worth trying. Shall we ask our Boards to encourage such 
an enterprise ? 


Self-Government in the Mission Field — 
BY RT. REV. HENRY WHITEHEAD, D.D., BISHOP OF MADRAS, 


HE problem of the development of self-support and self- 
government among the native Christians on the mission 

T] fields is one of the most important that missionaries and 
missionary societies have now to solve. It was keenly 
debated at the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. It 
is constantly discussed at missionary conferences all over the 
world. But I doubt whether in most of the discussions we have 
as yet gone to the root of the matter and grappled with the 
fundamental error that needs correcting. I have sometimes 
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stigmatized this error as the serf and cattle theory of the native 
Christian, the theory that the native Christian belongs body 
and soul to the missionary society through whose agency he or 
his ancestors have been created. Perhaps this may seem an 
extravagant way of stating the underlying theory of missionary 
societies. But it is true that the fundamental and fatal error 
that at present checks self-government and self-support and 
vitiates a great deal of our work is the idea that the missions 
abroad, the churches, schools, congregations, clergy, catechists, 
teachers and evangelists all belong to the foreign society. 
In our Church of England Missions we speak of C.M.S. 
churches, C.M.S. schools, C.M.S. congregations, C.M.S. 
clergy and C.M.S. agents. The theory that is expressed by 
terminology of this kind is that the whole mission, buildings, 
people and agents alike, all belong to and are the property of 
the society. And this theory .governs the whole system, 
method and organization of the work. The object of every 
missionary society is to mould the native Christian congregation 
in its own shape, and cut it according to its own pattern. The 
C.M.S. is stirring to make their congregations evangelical, the 
S.P.G. to make them High Church, the Wesleyan to make 
them Methodists, the Baptists to make them Baptists; no 
foreign missionary society has as yet really aimed at developing 
Indian congregations on Indian lines. The inevitable result of 
this property-theory in the minds of the native Christians is 
obvious. Their church and congregation do not belong to 
themselves. They are in no true sense their own. They 
belong to.a foreign society that manages and dominates all 
their church life, and even seeks to control their thoughts 
and beliefs; when they are invited and urged to become self- 
supporting and self-governing they are not asked to support 
their own church and govern their own affairs, but to help 
in supporting and governing a -church and a_ system of 
organization that belongs to the foreign society. When we 
turn to the New Testament and study the missionary work of 
the Apostles, the difference in method and idea is radical and 
startling. St. Paul preached for a few weeks at Iconium, Derbe 
and Lystra. At the end of those few weeks he had established 
churches which belonged to the people themselves. Their pres- 
byters were their own, the places where they met together were 
their own, their methods of worship were their own. The idea 
that the congregations at Iconium, Derbe and Lystra were mis- 
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sion stations that belonged to the Church of Antioch would 
have been absolutely inconceivable to St. Paul. If they ur. 
gently needed money for the support of their life and work 
doubtless the Church of Antioch would have subscribed and sent 
them money. When they needed teaching and encouragement 
St. l and Silas visited them. When they were in danger of 
falling away from the faith, St. Paul wrote to them. But the 
last thing he wished to do was to dominate their faith or in any 
way to fetter their liberty. Contrast this with the whole 
attitude of modern missionaries or missionary societies towards 
their mission stations. The difference, as I have said, is radical 
and startling. 

And then see the difference in the results, St. Paul preached 
for a few weeks i Iconium, Derbe and Lystra: at the end 
of that time he had established Christian congregations, which 
were able to stand alone and manage their own affairs. There 
is a congregation in Madras two hundred years old, and it is 
not able to stand alone and manage its own affairs to this day. 
It may possibly be true that the people in the cities and towns 
of the Roman Empire were better prepared for self-government 
than the peoples of India, China or Africa. But still, allow- 
ing for all that can be fairly urged on their score, there is a 
vast gap between six months and two hundred years. The 
difference in the characters and education of the peoples will 
not bridge that. And I doubt very much whether it is true 
that the people of India at any rate are untrained in self- 
government. For more than two thousand years before the 
establishment of the British Empire every single village in 
India had been a self-governing community. Few peoples in 
the world have had a longer or more through training in local 
self-government than the Indian villagers. But the truth of 
the matter is, that we do not ask them to manage their own 
church affairs in their own way, but try to get them to manage 
our organizations in our way. The result is that they fail, not 
because they are incapable of self-government, but because 
they cannot govern themselves in our way. One fact is signi- 
ficant. One of our mission stations in South India has been 
governed on the despotic system by European missionaries 
ou European lines for the last sixty years. It is not yet within 
measurable distance of self-government. A few miles off isa 
congregation of heretical Christians, who separated off from 
this same station some twenty years or so ago and have been 
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left entirely to themselves. ‘The result is that they manage 
their own affairs, appoint and pay their own ministers, and 
cheerfully give a tenth of their incomes for the common fund. 
Had they been regarded all this time as the property of a foreign 
society they would not have been self-supporting or self-govern- 
ing for a hundred years. 

The first thing needed, then, all through the foreign mis- 
sion field is to get rid altogether of this idea that the Christian 
congregations are the property of foreign societies. Let the 
societies give up talking and writing about ovr Christians, our 
congregations, ourv agents and our native clergy. Let the 
congregations be taught from the very first that their life is 
their own and that they are responsible for the management of 
their own affairs. If help is needed, let it be given freely 
without the condition of subjection. 

How this is to be marked out in detail under the condi- 
tions of our modern missions, is a problem that requires much 
thought and study. It would be easier to make a fresh start in 
a new country than to retrace our steps in an old mission field 
like India. But the example of Uganda encourages us to think 
that the problem is not insoluble, and the work of the Indian 
Missionary Society to Tinnevelly, at Dornakal in the Hyderabad 
State, shows that-the Indian Christians of South India can and 
will manage things for themselves, if they are allowed to do so. 
Doubtless under a system of real self-government there will be 
many failures. There are many failures under the existing 
system. But it is much better to have failures than to discour- 
age liberty and keep churches in a state of childhood and 
dependence for over a century.— Young Men of India. 


“Who is Christ ?”’* 


BY MR. E. S. LING. 


U have hitherto heard about, and you have been in 
close touch with, the Y. M. C. A., in which you as 


members enjoy the privileges of building up your man- 
hood by physical, intellectual and moral education ; you 
have every now and then, if not every Sunday, seen men sing- 
ing, praying, and speaking about Christ, either in the church 
or in the Y. M. C. A. Hall; and no doubt you have, after all, 


- ‘*An address given in the Chinese Y. M. C. A., Shanghai. 
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been impressed, or, some of you, been surprised, by the name of 
Christ ; but, have you ever asked yourselves this question ;— 
‘‘Who is this Christ of whom I have heard so much, and whom 
the Y. M. C. A. never seems to get tired of speaking about ?”’ 
Do you really know who He is? Do you wisl: to hear and to 
know more of Him? Has the name of Christ any value to — 
you? What do you think of Him and how does the name of 
Christ appeal to your ears ?: 

Before answering our question I would like to tell you 
how did the prophets represented Christ before His coming to 
earth—He was represented as the seed of the woman that 
would overthrow the serpent—a symbol of power and victory 
over Satan ; as the ark, that saved Noah and his family from 
the destruction by the deluge ; as the Lamb of the Passover, 
that saved the first-born of the Israelites from death when God 
inflicted punishment upon the Egyptians; as the manna that 
sustained the life of the whole hosts of Israelites throughout 
the forty years’ wandering through the wilderness ; as the brazen 
serpent that healed the children of Israel who were bitten by 
the fiery serpents from death; as the rock from which the 
Israelites received water to quench their thirst; as the Lily of 
the Valley, the head and lover of the Church. 

But how did the people think of Him when He came to 
this world? Many of the Jews who had been for years under 
the Roman’s yoke thought this might be the very King who 
would deliver them from the Romans. Some thought that He 
was John the Baptist, or Elias, or one of the old prophets. But 
on the other haud, he was looked upon by his enemies as ‘‘a 
man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners’’, simply because he associated with the weak, the 
rejected and the sinners, that He might save them; as a man 
possessed of the devil, because He cast out the devil from a man 
possessed of the same; as a sinner, because He cured on Sun- 
day a man born blind ; as a blasphemer, because He said that 
He aud God are one; and when He was nailed on the cross, 
He was mocked as the King of the Jews, aud after His death 
He was called the deceiver by the Pharisees. In spite of the 
teachings they received, the miracles they saw, aud the sick- 
ness they got recovered from, the majority of the Jews ap- 
pareutly refused to know Him. But was He after all not known 
among the Jews and others? Yes. There were some who 
understood and testified to Him. They knew He was no com- 
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mon man, and that He was more than a man, otherwise what 
did the centurion mean by saying: ‘‘Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof; but speak the word 
only and my servant shall be healed’’ (Matt. viii. 8), when his 
servant was sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. Had He 
not been more than a man, what sense had that woman diseased 
with issue of blood twelve years who came behind Him and 
touched the hem of his garment? Both the servant and the 
- woman had been cured. If He were merely a man, why did 
the man possessed of devils cry out, saying ‘‘Let us alone ; 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God.’’? “Even devils acknowledged Him to be the Holy 
One of God. | 

Who is He that turned water into wine, that cast out 
devils? Who is He that cleansed the lepers, that restored the 
withered hand? Who is He that raised the dead to life, that 
_ restored the blind to sight, that walked on the sea, that stilled 

the tempest ? and who is He that rose from the dead, that 
ascended into heaven ? 

There had been diverse opiuions about Christ among the 
Jews and among the Gentiles, but what is our opinion of Him ? 
He has been considered by the non-Christian to be the sage or 
saint of the West. Is Christ nothing more than sage of the 
West? Are we satisfied with this answer? 

To ask the world the opinion of Christ is no better than 
to ask Christ himself, for He knows himself more than the 
world. He has told the world that he is the Light, the Way, 
the Truth, the Bread of Life, the Door, the good Shepherd, 
the Vine and the Life. As Light of the world, He leads the 
people from the sin of darkness, superstition and ignorance. 
When a country is enlightened with the light of Christ, civil- 
ization advances, and when the true civilization advances, there 
are no infanticide, foot-binding, the. practice of polygamy, the 
worship of images of clay, stone or wood, etc. As the Way, 
Christ leads men to God, the father of mankind, the almighty, 
under whose protection there is perfect safety, and we have uo 
fear of devils or ghosts. As the Truth, Christ convinces us 
of right and wroug, teaches us the principle of liberty, and 
releases us from the bondage of Satan. As the Bread of Life, 
He satisfies our hunger, perpetuates our life and strengthens 
our soul. As the Door, Christ leads us to the right place with 
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perfect safety, free from the harm of the wolves outside. As 
the good Shepherd, He brings us to the green pastures, to the 
springs where we have perfect comfort and coolness, free from 
the fiery heat of the summer. As the vine, Christ makes us, 
the branches, bear fruit of love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, which as whole- 
some food will satisfy the hunger of the world. As the Life, 
He makes a new man, a new family and a new nation. In spite 
of the dense population, the natural resources, and the cheap 
labor of China, our nation is still poor and weak, incapable 
of protecting herself, and what is the reason? It is simply be- 
cause China is politically, educationally, financially and com- 
mercially paralyzed. The life in China is almost extinct, 
unless relief comes in time. What she absolutely needs to-day 
is the inspiring of a new life into the nation, which is Christ. 
If Christ is put as the head of the schools and colleges in China, 
discipline, order and efficiency will be maintained, consequently 
China will turn out men of different type, capable of becom- 
ing good citizens. If Christ should be put as the minister of 
finance, there would be no more ‘‘squeeze’’, and honesty would 
rule. It is said of China that if all the taxes and likins are 
honestly turned into the Imperial Treasury, China would have 
ample funds to run the goverment. With a sound finance 
China can be built a strong nation. If Christ should be 
appointed as the manager of commercial enterprises, the plant, 
the works, the factories, etc., will flourish, for where Christ is 
there is honesty, economy and industry—the source of success 
in business. 

People, referring to reforms in China, have to-day talked 
about the necessity of establishing schools, the construction 
of railways, the opening of mines, the re-organizing of army 
and navy, the despatching of students abroad to study, the 
extension of commerce, the institution of constitutional gov- 
ernment, etc., etc. But what would be the advantage of having 
schools with unruly students, or mines without qualified 
engineers, or army and navy without men behind the guns, or 
returned students without the heart of Christ, whose motto. is 
to minister but not to be ministered unto, commerce with- 
out honesty, or Parliament without men of character? To. me 
the most essential thing for China to-day to do in saving her 
from the imminent partition or revolution is to educate the 
heart of the people and the rulers by teaching them not only 
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to know but to own Christ. When Christ is in the man, he is 
a new creature ; when He is in the family, the family becomes 
united ; and when a nation has Christ the nation becomes strong. 

We all love our country and we wish to find out the 
means of saving her. Since Christ is the Light, are we will- 
ing to help China by leading her sons and daughters from the 
darkness of superstition and ignorance? Since Christ is the 
Truth, are we willing to release our sisters from the bondage 
of footbinding and ‘‘fungshui’’ and our brothers from the 
opium and cigarette curse? Since Christ is the Bread of 
Life, are we willing to feed our fellow-brothers and sisters 
with the word of God upon which men can live to eternal life ? 
Since Christ is the Life, are we willing, for the sake of China 
and her millions, to bring those dead in all sorts of sins to 
Christ, that He may inspire them with new life ? 


Chinese Hymnology 


BY REV. W. MUNN 


UCH has been done in the matter of translating hyimns and 
compiling hymn-books for the Chinese Church ; but 


we feel that up to the present it cannot be said that 
there is such a thing as a Chinese hymnology. A 
nation’s hymnology must be produced by the nation itself, for 
outside sources can never thus adequately express the nation’s 
religious genius. A nation’s hymnology must have its own 
style, its own thoughts and aspirations, its own devotion and 
religious fervour expressed in its own manner. It cannot be 
said that Chinese hymnology does this for the nation yet, for 
it is manifest that a long period of time must elapse before 
a people newly born to Christianity can arrive at the mature 
state that such a hymnology implies. Perhaps before we go 
on to say what is being done in respect to our subject it would 
be well to give the reader some idea of the language, its aims 
and possibilities as to poetry, for only thus can we arrive at a 
notion as to its possibilities for a hymnology. 

Jennings in his translation of the She King _s out 
that there is no poetry of a really high order in that book. 
But there is much all the same that truly deserves the name 
of poetry. One thing about Chinese poetry that seems to be 
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a great poverty is its paucity of metre. But we should pro- 
bably be careful to confine our criticism to written poetry, the 
poetry of the classics. Here, certainly, compared with the 
rich varieties presented in Western languages the Chinese 
would seem to be poor indeed. Wenli, the cultured, the 
classical tongue, is responsible for this defect. Everything 
expressed in the classical tongue must be cut and dried ; it 
must be according to rule, it must be laconic after the strictest 
sect of the Laconians. This, of course, cramps passion, 
cripples ease of diction, and binds poetry in fetters that too 
often maim her grace and silence her music. Now all this is 
true from a Western point of view, but the Western point of 
view is a wrong one. For Chinese poetry, if we read it aright, 
bases its pretentions to excellence on very different foundations 
from those assumed by Western poetry, as we will endeavour 
shortly to show. There is no doubt that poetry, as understood 
by a Western mind, is at great disadvantage in a Wenli dress. 
The spoken language of a people, the vehicle in which they 
express their hopes and fears and loves and hates with un- 
premeditated and unchecked intensity, is the truest and best. 
vehicle for expressing passion, and the natural channel 
through which poetry pours out her soul. The Chinese in 
this respect, of course, are as well off as the average nation. 
No one who is able to listen to a Chinaman pouring out his 
soul in a passion of grief, anger, or excitement of any kind, 
would deny that there is plenty of scope in the Chinese 
language for all varieties of expression, from the slow, 
measured pace of cold, calculating argument, to the rapid, 
fitful flashing of ungoverned passion. But such possibilities 
in classical Chinese are refined away by an excess of poetic 
diction. | 

And here we come to the crux of the whole matter 
with regard to Wenli poetry. It is as much a picture as 
a song, for its meaning could never be gathered from its 
sound alone; and often, as with a picture, the reader can 
explain it in various ways as his mood prompts him. This, 
the thoughtful reader will perceive, opens up a very real 
field of beauty; and a field unknown to Western literature. 
Only a language written like the Chinese, an orthography 
of ideographs, the matured offspring of the hieroglyph, will 
lend itself to such achievements of art; and until the student 
has begun to see this quality in Chinese poetry (it exists in all 
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Wenli literature of course, but we are only concerning ourselves 
with poetry), his notions of poetry, thoroughly Western as they 
are, will not help him at all, for he has yet to realize that 
he is entering on evtirely new fields of art. We venture 
to think that Wenli presents an intermediate step between 
poetry and painting. Music depends for its power on a 
coherent and successful blending of inarticulate sounds, 
Poetry goes farther and makes every sound or set of sounds 
the garb of a definite idea. Painting appeals entirely to 
the eye. But here, in the Wenli poet, comes an artist who 
makes you depend upon the two senses of sight and sound, 
and unless you use both-you shall not receive all he has to 
give you. For be it remembered that when the verse is 
committed to memory your appreciation depends as much 
as ever on your knowledge of the picture-words he employs. 
And it is through stopping here that Chinese poetry does itself 
a great wrong. The spoken language of the people is an 
unexplored mine containing vast possibilities of poetic beauty, 
hints of which may be gathered here and there, when one 
catches its sound in snatches of folk songs, or rural verses 
that float in the people’s memory. But these are not recognized 
by the Chinese literati. 

he Chinese have not yet really learnt that a true, 
unvarnished picture from Nature is art, and can be, in the 
hands of a master, great art. There is a fear among translators 
that their work may fail to gain an appreciative audience 
amongst educated Chinese, because often to suit the rhythm 
of the original (we speak of hymns) they have to disregard 
the rules of Chinese poetry as written in the Wenli style. 
There is real likelihood of such a thing. Nay! it is inevitable. 
But let the translator not despair. We should not fear to 
modify Chinese ideas of verse. Their style would have been 
much richer had they had more intercourse with foreigners. 
Their opinions are due rather to a poverty of style than to 
a perfection of prosody ; and this will continue till the spoken 
language, the language of passion, becomes the acknowledged 
vehicle for expressing the nation’s poetry. Mandarin Chinese 
would lend itself to many metres that at present are unknown 
to the Chinese; and translators will do much if, when they 
translate anything of such a nature, they endeavour to approxi- 
mate as nearly at possible to the original in respect of metre as 
well as matter. 
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The experience of Western nations shows that one nation 
can influence another to a very great degree in respect to its 
poetical metres. Take the English language for example. 
It would be a most fascinating, but scarcely necessary, labour 
to prove how greatly English has benefited by contact with the 
other cultured tongueS’of the West. And she has benefited 
both directly and indirectly: that is, she has benefited by 
actually imitating rhythms and metres, and transplanting them 
into her own literature; and also by the added facility she 
has acquired in striking out into new fields of her own through 
coutact with the best that other nations have to give her. 
Examples are scarcely needed by the student of poetry, seeing 
that the very names of our measures have come to us from the 
source whence came the measure itself. We may, perhaps, 
mention one or two examples. Take, for instance, the iambic. 
Experience has shown that this measure is the most dignified 
of all English verse; and successes that Greek and Roman 
poets have achieved best by the hexameter have by English 
poets been best achieved by the iambic pentameter. For 
examples of the power of this line take Milton’s terrific— 


With dreadful faces thronged and fiery shields, 
or 


With hideous ruin and combustion down. 
As an example of its grace take :— 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star. 


Of its solemnity: — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


It is needless to multiply these examples. The classical 
reader can supply for himself similar examples of success 
achieved by the hexameter. Nor need we urge how much 
| advantage Milton must have derived to his taste from the - 
writer of such a pomp of dignity as ‘Quadrupedumque putrem 
cursuquattt ungula campum,’ or the beautiful eclogue begin- 
ning, ‘Szcelides Musae, paulo majora canamus.’ 

Now it is a direct benefit to find to hand a line which 
gives itself so admirably to the English language. It is an 
indirect but very real benefit to have one’s taste guided by 
such masters as England has had in the classical bards of other 
nations. In like mauner Chinese poetry is capable of being 
influenced by the poetry of other nations, and to be really 
vigorous and flourishing it should come under this influence. 
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All that we have said with regard to poetry in general is 
true of hymus, and should be applied ; for it ought always to 
be remembered that hymns are intended to be poetry. No 
hymn that cannot claim to be poetry, and there are many, can 
_justify its existence as a specimen of its kind. Why, in what 
is called profane literature, there should be such a high 
standard of excellence set for lyrical poetry, and yet when 
we come ‘to sacred poetry such a lot of poor stuff should 
be allowed to pass muster, it is hard to see. It would seem 
to us logical to raise the standard rather than to lower it. 
And yet there are thousands of hymns living on that would 
have died long ago but for the fact that they are sacred. The 
reason often is because the hymn has a ring of true devotion 
in it which gives it a value apart from poetical considerations. 
But these other considerations should not be allowed to escape 
attention. And first of all we -would put diction. Hymns 
are written to be sung, and should therefore lend themselves 
to music,.aud a fluent enunciation. Writing in the Contem- 
porary Review some seventeen or eighteen years ago, Mr.” 
Harry Howe had some wise words to say on this subject. We 
regret that we are obliged to quote from memory with an 
interval of at least seventeen years between the time of 
reading his article and-the writing of the present one. 

One necessity on which he laid stress was a preponderance 
of open vowels, in view of the much better tone which a 
singer can produce on an open vowel, and he cited instances 
from our best song-writers in which the iustinct of the poet 
hade led him to express himself as though he were bearing 
this in mind while he wrote. ‘Who is Sylvia?’ ‘Where 
the bee sucks,’ and others were quoted. If the reader examines 
these he will find the preponderance of open vowels is remark- 
able. Compare also Tennyson’s beautiful song, ‘The Splen- 
dour Falls.’ Now the writer of Chinese hymns is much 
blessed here, for the language is very rich in open vowels, 
and open syllables are the rule rather than the exception. 

Another thing on which he laid stress was the following. 
In translating, the words should not be changed with regard 
to their order if they would disfigure the music by being 
so changed. We will quote the example he gave. A song 
was translated from the Italian, one line of which ran, ‘And 
turned my rage into pity.’ This to suit the rhythm of the 
English line became, ‘And into pity turned my rage,’ with 
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the result that the angry notes intended for ‘rage’ fell on 
‘pity,’ and the soft notes of ‘pity’ fell on ‘rage.’ ‘This also 
we think the translator can avoid more easily in Chinese than 
can be done in some languages. The language is not only 
very rich but also, as far as writing goes at least, is monosy]- 
labic, aud therefore to a much larger extent the pitfalls of 
accent can be avoided. We may say that in all poetry, lyric 
or otherwise, a preponderance of open vowels adds smoothness 
and beauty, e.g. :— | 


Fountains and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs. 


And a preponderance of consonants, especially double conson- 
ants, produces laboured clumsiness rather than beauty, e.g. :— 
As the flash of the flakes of the foam flared lamplike leaping. 

Another thing we would urge upon translators. Improve 


upon the original when possible, and this is possible sometimes. 
An English hyina may have a high devotional value, and yet be 


poor in style. Here is an opportunity for the translator’s art. - 
The best hymns, of course, like all great poetry, inevitably 
suffer in translation ; and it is unfortunate that the hymns 


which are most truly hymns should present the greatest difficulty 
to the translator. Witness any attempt to translate Newman’s 
‘Lead, kindly Light,’ or Wesley’s ‘Jesus, Lover of my soul.’ 
For this reason every cne who would translate hymns 
should require of himself that he has a correct ear, quick to 
detect a false quantity or misplaced accent; for although we 
have ventured to suggest that these difficulties are not so great 
in Chinese, we do not by any means think that they do not 
exist. If a man does not love poetry for its own sake and 
cannot write a verse in English that shall be at least rhyth- 
mically correct, he should not attempt to translate hymns. The 
Muses will revenge themselves on him if he does, and expose 
his work fo the criticism of all whose ear can detect his mis- 
takes. Let such a one confine himself to prose ; here he will 
find abundant scope for his energies. The translation of poetry 
is the hardest of all translational work ; and it is remarkable 
that many aspirants to translational fame should /enzter et 
leviter take a hymn as their maiden effort. We do not know 
whether this is more common amongst Chinese missionaries 
than amongst those of other countries, but we certainly do 
think that the Chinese ideograph deceives many into thinking 
that provided they produce a ‘verse’ with a given number of 
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characters in each line they have succeeded, regardless of all 
questions of scansion, quantity and accent seeming to be at the 
disposal of him who wields the pen. The ‘Old Missionary’ in 
his letters to his ‘nephew’ speaks a word or two to the point 
in this connexion with his usual succinctness and wisdom. 

Another thing we would urge upon translators, if they 
wish to do their work well, and it is doubtless unnecessary 
advice to many. Acquaint yourself as well as you can with 
the rules that govern Chinese poetry. We talked above, 
perhaps some might say rather glibly, about breaking the rules 
of Chinese poetry; but perhaps what we have already said 
makes clear the spirit in which we said it. Far be it from us 
to urge upon foreigners that they should come in and break 
the rules set by a cultured and literary race as the standard 
they aim at. The student who knows most about the rules of 
Chinese poetry will not wantonly break them; and when he 
does break them he will justify himself by saying that he is 
not attempting to write poetry as the Chinese write it, but is 
endeavouring to present to them in a dress they can under- 
stand an example of foreign art. What we would veuture to 
say then is this. When the translator chooses to write verse 
in Mandarin he may disregard the rules that apply to Chinese 
poetry, for those rules apply to Wenli. But he is not free 
from law, for poetry is always true to her laws, and his 
instinct should teach him what laws it becomes him to 
observe. He will be fettered by the rhythm of whatever 
metre he chooses to adopt. The reader will know that we 
say ‘rhythm’ advisedly. An iambic measure may have a 
trochaic foot sometimes occurring, so long as the general 
iambic effect is preserved. For example :— 


Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence, 


the first foot of which is trochaic. Perhaps also he may choose 
the additional fetter of rhyme; but he should not feel bound 
to choose it. All the best ancient examples of Western poetry 
are without this peculiarity; and there are instances of 
unrhymed lyrics in English possessed of great beauty, as 
Collins’ beautiful ode to evening— 
If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song. 

If he can observe the laws of the oblique and even tones 
also, let him remember that this will be an additional recom- 
mendation in the eyes of his Chinese critics. : 
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But when he chooses to write in Wenli, the fact that 
he is a foreigner will not excuse him if he breaks the rules 
of Chinese poetry. Perhaps there are times when the rules 
of Chinese poetry may be broken, but only the great master 
should break them, as in English sometimes a master may 
break the rules, and we all admit that though he has broken 
the rules, he did wisely because it was in the interests of his 
work. For an example of this take Milton’s 

Burned after them to the bottomless pit, 


which will not scan: but how in the ruin of his line this 
supreme master makes the reader feel the ruin of that rebel 
rout as they fall from heaven ! 

And before we leave this part of our subject let us 
definitely declare our conviction that the composition of hymns 
in Wenli should be encouraged. But the writer should realize 
what kind of art he hopes to produce if he succeeds. The 
very mystery of some phases of religious emotion, calling 
as they do for a sustained and lofty sublimity, and giving play 
to the imagination in all its moods, creates a grand opportunity 
for the display of the special qualities of Wenli if the few 
remarks we have made above are true. Certainly this glorious 
field of ideographic art is worthy to enshrinue rich gems of 
religious inspiration. We look forward to the time when 
Chinese poets shall delight to use this beautiful medium to 
express with Christian fervour the best of their religious 
emotions. We do not advocate the extinction of Weuli poetry 
when we plead for a recognition of the vast possibilities of 
the spoken language. 

Now a word before we close as to what is being done. In 
the ‘China Mission Year Book’ for 1912 will be published a 
paper on Chinese hymnology, and the reader will find there an 
up-to-date treatment of the subject. When the present writer 
left Shanghai in March of this year, the Rev. D. Macgillivray 
had found evidence of forty-three different hymn-books in the 
various dialects of China. It is probable that others will come 
to light. This proves that the translator has been very busy 
doing his part towards the formation of a hymnology. But 
what we have to realize is the fact that only the Chinese 
themselves, whether by translation or original work, can really 
produce the hymnology that will touch them. 

These hymn-books for the most part contain faithful trans- 
lations of the best and most dearly-loved hymns of the West, 
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When, however, we turn to those few hymns which are the 
product of Native Christiaus, and which, be it noted, are, not 

unnaturally, the most popular amongst the Chinese Christians, 
we find an absolutely different style, characterized partly by a 
greater simplicity (z.¢. in Mandarin hymns), and partly by the 
many and subtle differences in the turn of thought that mark 
Western and Chinese minds. We base these few remarks on 
a little book edited by the Rev. A. Lutley. This book con- 
tains 168 hymus, eight-four of which are the work of Chinese 
authors. Their style is simple, and does not attempt to follow 
the elaborate laws observed by the Wenli poet; but many of 
them have an excellence highly valued by the Western critic. 
They are sincere, and express real and deep feeling ; and are 
couched in language that, though ordinary Mandarin, is 
smooth and dignified, and is daily proving its ability to take 
hold of the hearts of the people. Pastor Hsi’s now famous 
revival hymn has, in the experience of many who will read 
this article, proved irresistible in its power to stir the people, 
and that in a way that no other hymn (as far as the present 
wriler’s experience goes), whether trauslated or original, has 
been able to do. Its tune, also Pastor Hsi’s work, undoubtedly 
helps its popularity. 

And so the hymnology of China is dividing itself into two 
great divisions, those written in the Wenlli style and those 
written in the spoken language. There can be no doubt of 
this, and in consequence a new dignity will be imparted to 
verse written in the language of the people, a dignity that 
should never have been lost; and which when recovered will 
be as vast a power in moulding the sentiment of the people 
as it is in Western lands. Indeed, why should we not hope 
that Chinese hymnology may be the means of ushering in an 
era of poetic effort in China that up to the present has been 
undreamt of amongst the native literati? And here may we 
see how gloriously far-reaching into realms not immediately 
connected with religion Christianity may be. It would be a 
Utopian literary enthusiasm that could influence foreigners to 
spend decades of writing lyrics and songs into Chinese just for 
the sake of helping China to appreciate a different style in 
poetry. Such, however, will be one of the results of the 
loving labours of all the many translators and other workers 


in the field of compiling a Chinese hymnology. 
—Church Missionary Review. 
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Evangelical Alliance. 


_ Topics Suggested for Universal Week of Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1912. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1912. 
Texts for Sermons or Addresses, 


‘Uf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will and it shall be done unto -~ '——John Xv. 7. 

‘* Ve have not, because ye ask not... Ye ask, and receive not because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.’>— 
James iv. 2-3. 

‘* When ye pray, say, Our Father.’’—Luke xi. 2. 

‘‘And praying, the heaven was opened.’’—Lwuke iii. 21. 

‘Prayer and supplication in the Spirit—Eph. vi. 18. | 

‘*Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
labourers into His harvest.’’—Matt. ix. 38. 


MONDAY, JANUARY goth, 1912. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 


THANKSGIVING for the unshakeable certainty of the funda- 
mentals of the Gospel of Christ. For a world-wide desire among 
God’s children for closer union in the worship and service of 
Christ. For a quickened interest in the Holy Scriptures, as being 
the Word of God, which makes ‘‘wise unto salvation.’’ For the 
infallible proofs that life in Christ is a victorious life, and that life 
apart from Christ is a defeated life. For the earnest longing for a 
revived Church and an evangelised World. For the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and the blessed experience of those who receive and obey Him. 


HUMILIATION in view of man’s’ pride and self-sufficiency. 
In view of the delusion that the evil of life lies in man’s circum- 
stances, and not in man himself. In view of the delusion that man 
can be delivered from his miseries without being delivered from sin. 
In view of many lapsing from Christian faith and worship. In 
view of energy and wealth spent on worldly pleasures and self- 
indulgence. In view of worldliness displacing spirituality in many 
churches. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm Ixii. Isa. v. 8-23. Dan. ix. 16-20. Rom. vii./18-25. 2 Tim. i, 8-14. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY gth, 1912. 


The Church Universal: Prayer for the ‘‘One Body’? of Which 
Christ is the Head. 


PRAYER for a wider conception of the Church as a spiritual 
iustitution. That all members of the Church may abide in personal 
union with Christ as Head of the Church. That there may be 
faithfulness in preaching the saving Gospel of Christ, which comes 
from above and works from within. That there may be less 
of the preaching which seeks to solve problems, and more of the 
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preaching which seeks to save souls. That the Church may realise 
her call oué of the world, in order to understand her commission to 
yo into the world as Christ’s witness. That the Ministry, the 
Ordinances, and the Organisation of the Church may be regarded 
as organs for the indwelling and inworking of the Holy Spirit. 
That the Evangelical Alliance may more and more be used and 
blessed of God to keep the Protestant Reformed Churches through- 
out the world in fellowship with one another. And that the 
Alliance may increasingly have Divine guidance in its world-wide 
mission to the churches and to the people. 


ScRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm Ixxxv. Isa. lv. 1 Cor.i. 10-27. Eph. iv. 1-16. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY roth, 1912. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 


PRAYER for all Sovereigus and Presidents, that they may 
loyally serve Christ and faithfully serve their people. For all 
Magistrates, Judges, and Legislators, that they may serve the 
Nation to the glory of God. For the opening of the eyes of the 
people to see the sin and the shame of gambling, intemperance, and 
impurity. For all who have national influence in trade, commerce, 
labour, literature, wealth, and rank, that they may promote truth 
and righteousness. For all ranks and conditions of the nation, 
that class conflicts may cease, and that every citizen may live in 
accordance with the righteousness which exalteth a nation. For 
the Heads of the Nations, that they may see the cost, the waste, 
and the cruelty of war, and be led of God to apply to all national 
differences the principles of the Prince of Peace. For Soldiers, 
Policemen, andall public servants of the country. 


| SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm xxxiii. 12-22. Isa. xxxv. Matt. xi. 20-24. 1 Peter ii. 9-20. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY IIth, 1912. 
Foreign Missions. 


PRAISE for the Gospel of Christ as the only and all-sufficient 
saving Gospel for man. For the remarkable waves of blessing 
passing over many parts of the Mission Field and the ingathering 
that is following. For the rapid rise of a Native Church in many 
lands, and for the hope that it will soon be a great Missionary force. 
For the blessing of the World Missionary Conference, held in 
Edinburgh in 1910, the influence of which is felt all over the world. 


PRAYER that every member of Christ’s Body may respond to 
Christ’s need of him, in order that every creature may have the 
knowledge and offer of Christ’s great salvation. That the heathen 
who is having his faith shattered by Western civilization may be 
saved from Western materialism and agnosticism. That young 
men and young women in the home lands may be moved by the 
Holy Spirit to qualify for the Mission Field. That the Mission 
Preacher, Translator, Teacher, Doctor, Nurse and Visitor may have 
the Master’s Presence with them in their work, and be filled with 
the Spirit. That the converts may have grace to break at once 
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with their old heathen life, and to commend Christ by their charac- 
ter aud testimony. ‘That the Native Churches may be trained for 
self-government, with liberty for the free play of race-genius under 
the guiding of the Holy Spirit. Let us offer special and repeated 
prayer for any mission station known to us personally, and for 
missionaries whom we know as personal friends. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Psalm ii. Isa. Ix. 1-12, Matt. xxviii, 16-20, Acts. 6-11. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1912. 
Families, Educational Establishments, and the Young. 


PRAYER for all Parents, and, as a preparation for Parenthood, 
that the spiritual side of the Marriage Covenant may be more 
widely understood. For Fathers and Mothers, that they may be the 
companions of their children, with a view to the building of a pure 
Christian character. For the early conversion of the young, that 
lapsing from faith and worship may be arrested. For al! Sunday 
School Teachers, that they may be truly spiritual, and have a high 
spiritual aim. For all elementary and secondary School Teachers, 
that they may be true Christian men and women, and faithful to 
the spiritual side of their stewardship. For the continuance of 
Bible Teaching in all schools, and that the spiritual Book be 
spiritually taught. For all the Teachers and Students in Univer- 
sities and Colleges, that the ethical and spiritual side of culture 
may be there emphasised, and the pure doctrines of the Gospel 
be taught. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Psalm xxxiv. Deut. iv. 5-10. Mark x. 13-22. 2 Tim. iii, 10-17. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1912. 
Home Missions and the Jews. 


PRAYER that Christians may more widely recognise that 
Christ has given one commission, and that there is an. organic 
union between the Home and Foreign branches of His Church. 
That all forms of social work among the people may be kept on 
true spiritual lines. That Christian men and women may see it to 
be their duty to seek the restoration of those who have fallen, and 
to bring them to Christ and His worship. For Missionary work 
among the Jews of all lands. That the persecution of Christ’s 
kindred after the flesh, by those who are called by Christ’s name, 
may speedily cease. That the gathering in of Jews to Christ and 
His Church one by one may go on, and that the Church may cleave 
to the Lord’s great promises concerning their conversion as a race 
in the future. That Governments may be moved to take up the 
Jewish question and devise means to open the lands of their fore- 
fathers to Jewish colonisation. While we pray for all work that 
seeks to brighten dark lives, let us specially pray that all Christian 
workers may see that real rescue work means regeneration. 


a SCRIPTURE READINGS 
Psalm exxvi. Gen. xii. 1-3 John i. 35-51. Rom, xi. 25-31, 
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WEEK OF PRAYER CIRCULAR. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: The Central China 
Religious ‘Tract Society, which 
is the agent in China for the 
free circulation of the Annual 
Call to Prayer of the Evangelical 
_ Alliance in Chinese, finds that 
owing to the present disturbances 
it cannot get the Call printed or 
get it distributed through the 
I. P. O. The Society therefore 
asks you to insert this note 
explaining to the many friends 
who have been accustomed to 
getting their supplies of the Call 
from it why the supplies are 
not being sent out. It is hoped 
that the Week of Prayer will be 
observed as far as possible at all 
Mission stations. 


I am, yours siucerely, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


BOOK-WORMS. 
To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Here is a simple 
destroyer for book worms which 
_is well worth trying by those 
in South China whose libraries 
are ravaged by these pests. 
Take a large chest. Paste 
paper over it outside and inside 
to make it airtight. Place the 
infected books in the chest in 
such a way that the leaves stand 
free by bending back the covers. 
When the box has been filled, 
a small flask containing from 
twelve to sixteen ounces of car- 
bon bisulphide is inserted. Paste 
paper over the lid-cracks. Leave 
‘undisturbed for a week. By the 
end of that time all eggs, larve 


and mature parasites (beetles) 
present in the books will have 
been killed. The bookcase will 
require to be sterilized before the 
books are put back. This can 
be done by swabbing with strong 
antiseptic solution and fumigat- 
ing with sulphur while the wood- 
work is damp. 
K. S. L. 


THREE QUESTIONS. 
To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In studying the 
intercessory work of the Lord, 
which brought the Holy Spirit 
into the organized church, I 
have been deeply impressed 
with the question whether we 
missionaries are utilizing this, 
our fundamental source of 
strength, to the extent that 
we should. To test it, I will 
ask three questions : 

(1). Considering that there 
are now thousands of mission- 
aries in China, and that mission- 
ary work has been going on for 
more than one hundred years, 
if we missionaries have prayed 
as we should for the Holy Spirit, 
there should be abundant evi- 
dence thereof. What adequate 
results can be shown in the way 
of spiritual movements in direct 
answer to prayer ? 

(2). In the history of mission 
work in China is there an in- 
stance where missionaries have 
made definite, united, constant 
prayer for an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, continuing for any 
length of time, without seeing 
the auswer to their prayers ? 

(3). How many communities, 
stations, or missions in China 
dre now making definite, united, 
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continuous prayer for an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit? ~ 

Answers to these questions, © 
either published or by post will 
he appreciated and used. 


Cordially yours, 
HucH W. WHITE. 


Yencheng, Kiangsu. 


A QUESTION OF RENDERING. 


To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: May I be permitted 
to enter somewhat of a protest 
in refetence to a passage in the 
paper, ‘“The New Times and the 
New Duties.’’ I refer to what 
seems to me the very un- 
fortunate instance given of Chi- 
nese over-literal interpretation. 
I think in this instance any un- 
biased student of the Scripture 
must consider the interpretation 
condemned to be nearer to the 
truth than that suggested by 
the Bishop. The Heb., yat- 
sar, to frame, fashiou, form, is 
fairly definite, while the Greek 
(LXX) is still more. emphatic, 
@racow to form, mould, shape, 
fashion, Lat., 
statuary who ‘works in clay or 
wax; and we must remember 
that the word is used of the 
formation of the material body 
of man. There is absolutely no 
point in the statement from the 
evolutionary point of view of 
the origin of man. The implica- 
tion in ‘‘ ‘dust’ becomes ‘mud’,”’ 
strikes me as being unfair. The 
Chinese ‘‘ni’’ (7/£) is if anything 
a closer rendering of the word 
than ‘‘dust’’; ‘‘clay’’ is quite a 
legitimate rendering of ‘‘aphar’’ 
and there is no thought of 
“dust” in ‘‘yous.’’ ‘The inter- 
pretation has one merit, that it 
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is at least Scriptural, which is 


~ ‘more thah can be said for the 


fairy tale of ‘‘the whole Azstory 
of man upon this planet, reach- 
ing back to his origin in the 
dim mists of the past.” The 
idea ‘‘of the human race toiling 
upwards through the ages,’’ 
may be a grand conception, but 
it is certainly not Scriptural, 
and is entirely unsupported by 
scientific proof. 

The Bishop says ‘‘It is not 
necessary that we should teach 
negations, we can teach positive 
truths.’”’ Now I notice that he 
says: ‘‘We ought to make full 
use of such Christian newspapers 
and magazines as we at present 
possess, some of which, such as 
the Za Tung Fao, are already 
doing an excellent work on these 
lines. Genesis II. 7 gives this 


account of the creation of man 


Be 


is not teaching negations, what 
is it? .It is certainly far from 
teaching positive truth. The 
effect on the Chivese must be 
bewildering. I had a letter from 
a fellow-missionary a short time 
ago in which he referred to an 
article in one of these Christian 
papers iv reference to the Trinity 
which arrived at the conclusion 
that the doctrine was not to be 
found in the New ‘Testament, 
and he remarked that it was hard 
to know what papers to put into 
the hands of the Christians, 
which would not unsettle their 
faith. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. CurTIS WATERS. 


Anshun, Kuei. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


“The Christian Movement in Japan.’’ 
Ninth Annual Issue, (1910). Daniel 
Crosby Greene, Editor. Published 
for the Conference of Federated 
Missions. The KyObunkwan, Ginza, 
Kydbashi, Tokyo. 

We give a hearty welcome to 
this excellent book which, like 
its predecessors, is sent forth by 
the members of the Japanese 
Conference of Federated Missions 
under the able Editorship of the 
venerable Dr. Crosby Greene. 
As in the case of preceding issues, 
the present volume has no rival 
in its own sphere. Although 
not so distinctly retrospective as 
the book which appeared twelve 
month ago, this, the ninth issue, 
is a most comprehensive and 
illuminating record of national 
events and Christian work dur- 
ing a year of great historical 
importance in the land of Nip- 
pon. A glance at the Table of 
Contents at once reveals the 
very great scope of the volume, 
and it is quite impossible for us 
in a necessarily brief notice to 
attempt to deal with the exhaus- 
tive and most interesting in- 
formation supplied by various 
expert contributors whose 
cles so well illustrate the political, 
social, aud moral conditions in 
which Christianity is making its 
way in Japan. ‘The influence of 
the great Conference in Edin- 
burgh vibrates through many of 
these pages, and thus another 
proof is given of the intense 
dynamic power exercised by that 
unique Assembly. 

In. our perusal of the volume, 
we have observed certain indica- 
tions which go to show that the 


progress of Christian truth in 
Japan is by no means so rapid 
as its friends could wish. While 
this unfortunate fact is not less 
true of other mission fields, we 
every now and then come across 
hints in the book which may in 
some measure account for the 
delay which every earnest worker 
for Christ must deplore. In 
his very lucid and comprehensive 
address from the Chair of the 
Conference of Federated Mis- 
sions, Dr. Schneder takes the 
opportunity of urging upon his 
brethren the vast importance of 
“cooperation among the deno- 
minations and Missions now at 
work in Japan.’’ To this end 
‘unity of spirit’’ is essential : 
‘‘without it cooperation will be 
hollow, and may even hinder 
present Christian progress.’’ Dr. 
Schneder believes that ‘‘the 
Missicnary has still a place in 
God’s plan for Japan’’ and signi- 
ficantly adds, ‘‘that place can 
still be won and held by means 
of hard, earnest work, sympath- 
etic identification with the people 
and their nation, and the com- 
plete giving of himself for them, 
putting away all profession- 
alism.’’ These are wise and 
weighty words applicable to 
missionaries wherever labouring. 
If loyally accepted and acted 
upon by every foreign worker in 
the mission fields of the world 
greater efficiency and greater 
success would certainly and 
speedily follow missionary ef- 


‘forts. The editor deserves hearty 


thanks for having inserted Dr. 
Schneder’s most suggestive and 
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practical address as an introduc- 
tion to that section of the book 
which deals with the important 


subject of ‘‘Churches and Mis- 


sions.”” We commend it to our 
readers as deserving of special 
attention. 

In Japan as in China the 
question of Christian Education 
is of paramount importance. We 
must not, however, ajlow our- 
selves to be tempted into a long 
reference to the numerous dis- 
cerning paragraphs written by 
different contributors on this 
momentous topic. Nippon, we 
are told, is becoming a highly 
educated nation. ‘‘The message 
that would gain her ear and 
influence her thought and life 
must increasingly be a mes- 
sage of enlightened conviction. 
Christianity must continue to 
bearthe torch of enlightenment 
for the sake of her prestige. 
Its prestige in the presence of 
an enlightened, discriminating 
nation is at stake, and its prestige 
alongside of its chief rival, Bud- 
dhism, is at stake.” Hence the 
need for a positive and deter- 
mined attitude towards this great 
problem. Systematization and 

coordination of present educa- 
tional efforts are essential, and 
above all ‘‘the speedy establish- 
ment of a great and worthy 
Christian University.”’ 

Most heartily do we pray that 
our brethren ‘‘across the water,’’ 
both native and foreign, may 
enjoy in this and every other 
quickened effort for Christ a very 
rich and satisfying blessing. We 
realize that they and we alike 
are face to face with imperious 
requirements, but it is not too 
much to say, as this volume 
does, that ‘‘if Japan should re- 
frain from accepting more than 
the general moral influences of 
Christianity, the whole Orient 
would be affected, and possibly 
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Christendom itself would experi- 
ence a rude shock.’’ 

But we must not say more. 
There is not a dull page in the . 
whole book. It is a compact 
thesaurus of information. Its 


. lists of contents and indexes are 


excellently prepared, and, taken 
as a whole, the volume is lumin- 
ous and attractive, and is sure 
to commend itself to all in 
sympathy with ‘‘the Christian 
Movement’’ in Japan as a store- 
house of special and reliable 
facts in regard to it. 
J. W. W. 


‘Chinese Martyrs. (RF RSH 


th #). By Mr. Czar Lien-fu. 

S. Price, 20 cents. 

In such works as ‘‘ Martyrs of 
the China Inland Mission,’’ and 
other similar works, the writers 
have dealt almost exclusively 
with the trials and sufferings of 
foreign missionaries. 

A Chinese work by Dr. Mac- 
owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting reliable information regard- 
ing the sufferings of the Chinese 
martyrs, also largely records the 
sufferings of the missionary 
body. 

Mr. Czar, in common with 
many others both native and 
foreign, feeling the need of a 
more worthy record of the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-countrymen, 
after consulting Dr. J. M. W. 
Farnham and others, set himself 
the task of gathering facts 
regarding the sufferings of those 
who during the Boxer outbreak 
gave their lives for Christ. In 
order to obtain reliable informa- 
tion Mr. Czar spent some months 
travelling in the north and also 
invited the cooperation of a 
number of fellow-Christians in 
the provinces affected. After 
carefully sifting the information 
thus obtained and comparing it 
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with that already published by 
others, Mr. Czar has now pub- 
lished the results in book form 
as a permauent record of those 
who lost their lives for Christ’s 
sake during that never-to-be 
forgotten period. The book is 
printed on thin white paper and 
deals with the subject under five 
heads, viz::— 

1. The Origin of the Boxer 
Movement. 2. Martyrs in Shan- 
tung. 3. Martyrs in Chthsi. 4. 
Martyrs in Shansi. 5. Martyrs 
in other provinces. 

A uumber of photos add in- 
terest to the volume, especially 
those of the high officials in 
Peking who suffered for daring 
to change the Dowager Empress’ 
telegrams. The language of 
this book is terse Mandarin ex- 
cept in cases where edicts, pro- 
clamation, etc., are quoted. 

The present edition is by uo 
means complete and Mr. Czar 
expresses the hope that if a 
second edition be called for 
he will be able to add many 
more names to the already long 
list. 

Though somewhat late we 
welcome the appearance of this 
volume. It is a work which 
every Church library should 
possess and young Christians 
should be encouraged to read it 
‘*lest they forget’’ the suffering 
and trials of those who have 
gone before. 

Wi 


Brief His of En ee. fi 


MacMillan; & Co., London. Kelly 
and Walsh, Shanghai. Price, 50 
cents, 


This is a brief history of Eng- 


land ‘‘ based on Morgan’s Eng- 
lish History, Balliol Oxford 


and Cambridge History supple- 
mented by other and more gen- 
eral histories.”’ 
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This history has the distinct 
advantage of having being pre- 
pared as the result of actual 
experience in the class room. 
Being the outcome of practical 
teaching in China it is thus 
much better adapted to the Chi- 
nese student’s requirements than 
works not thus prepared. 

The translator, in addition to 
help received from two students 
in his class, has also submitted 
his work to the careful revision 
of a competent Chinese scholar, 
the result being a Chinese style 
worthy of the history itself. 

The book deals with the his- 
tory of the English people under 
four heads :— 

1. Ancient Period. 2. Early 
Medieval Period. 3. Medieval 
Period avd 4. Present Period. 
The Explanatory notes added 
at intervals will be of great 
value to the student. 

Chinese contemporary dates 
will be greatly appreciated both 
by teacher and scholar. A care- 
fully prepared Genealogical Table 
will help the student to under- 
stand the whole period dealt with 
by the historian. The three 
maps are scarcely worthy of the 
history itself and when a second 
edition is called for this lack 
might be attended to with ad- 
vantage. The glazed brown 
paper of this edition is not 
pleasant to study. The history 
is worthy of white paper which 
would not dazzle the eyes, but 
add beauty to the otherwise well 
got-up volume. J.v 


Hereward The Wake. MacMillan & 

Co., London. Price, 4d. 

This is an abridged form of 
Charles Kingsley’s stirring story 
adapted for Chinese readers of 
English. The appearance of 
this book at the present time, 
when China is passing through 
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au experience in some respects % X % & MA. Science Readers, 


similiar to that in the story, 
seems opportune. 


My Book of Bible Stories. (BRR 
ia MR). C.L.S. Price, 4 cents. 
A beautifully got-up illustrated 

story of Old Testament Heroes. 
The book contains twelve ex- 

cellent pictures with a page 
of letterpress to each picture, 
giving some striking incidents 
in the lives of Joseph, Moses, 
David and others. J.v 


He who was once a little Child. 


C.L.S 


Price, 4 cents. Uniform with Bible 

Heroes. 

Twelve coloured pictures illus- 
trate striking incidents in the life 
and teaching of Christ from his 
birth to his death. 

These books should find a 
ready sale. 


An English-Chinese Handbook of 
Business Expressions. By I, De 
Gieter, Shanghai. 

In China, more than in Western 
countries, the language of busi- 
ness forms a dialect apart. So 
distinct is it that a foreigner 
may learn to read books without 
learning how to construe the 
terms of a business transaction. 

In this little manual Mr. De 
Gieter offers to students a useful 
guide to this knowledge. 

Formerly professor in the 
Imperial University at Peking, 
and subsequently in the Univer- 


sities of Tientsin and Nanking; 


he has also spent some years in 
the banking business. His ex- 
perience has shown him the 
want of such a glossary, and 
he proposes to meet the demand 
more fully in another volume, 
if his present venture meet with 
such a welcome as it deserves. 


W. A. P. M. 


Vols. I and II, 70 cents; Vol. 
III, 90 cents; Vol. IV, $1.20; Vol, 
V, $1.00. 

The Commercial Press has 
issued under the editorship of 
Mr. Fong F. Sec a series of 
Science Readers by Professor N. 
Gist Gee of Soochow University. 
The five books comprising the 
series are graded and are full of 
interesting material described 
simply and attractively ; and the 
scope is almost universal. The 
illustrations, which are local 
when possible, are numerous and, 
generally speaking, good, and 
the notes at the end are ample. 
Throughout the series the author 
has adopted the system of put- 
ting in italicsall unfamiliar words . 
and such idiomatic phrases as 
would present difficulties to the 
Chinese reader. Copious ex- 
planatory notes at the end of the 
book elucidate in an admirable 
manner these difficulties. In 
Book I., capitals are very ex- 
tensively employed, especially in 
the middle of the book, but it is 
not easy to discover on what 
principle they are used. The 
books. are well printed but the 
paper is very heavy. The series 
is an admirable one and accom- 
plishes its purpose. As is to be - 
expected the idiom throughout 
is decidedly American. 

R. G. D. 


The Ethic of Jesus, 
by James Stalker, translated by D. 


MacGillivray.’ Christian Literature 

Society. Price, 20 cts. 

It has long been our idea 
that the line for the Christian 
apologetic for China must be 
laid down over the long-trodden 
road of the Classics. The teach- 
ing of Confucius appeals to the 
Chinese and what better method 
can be adopted than to show 
how much the great master’s 
teaching is expanded and ful- 
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filled as well as superseded by 
the teaching of Jesus ? In this 
book we have the ethic of Jesus 
presented in terms that all Chi- 
nese appreciate, but there is also 
the additional teaching about 
God, the Christ, sin, repentance 
and the cross, of which Con- 
fucianism knows nothing. The 
book is divided into three sec- 
tions dealing with The Highest 
Good, Morals and Duty, three 
subjects which have been in the 
minds of this people for centuries 
but have only been seen as 
through a glass darkly. The 
book is written iu easy style and 
ought to be widely used in the 
theological schools throughout 


the empire. 
C. W. A. 


i) HM. Pastoral Theology. The 
Pastor in the various duties of his 
office, by Thomas Murphy, D.D. 
translated by W. M. Hayes, D.D. 
Christian Literature Society. Price, 
30 cts. 


There is room for another 
book on Pastoral Theology. Dr. 
Hayes has rendered good service 
in translating this volume which 
treats so exhaustively of every 
department of the pastor’s life 
and work. It ought to be put 
into the bands of every preacher. 
There is good advice given with 
regard to the building up of the 
preacher’s own Christian char- 
acter, and great stress is laid on 
the preaching of the Gospel 
theme, Christ crucified, without 
which there is no gospel. The 
book has helpful words about 
the duty of Christian members 
and their relation to their pastors 
and church, and the chapters on 
Revivals and Giving are good. 
It is a pleasure to read a book so 
well-printed and so tastefully got 
up, and the presence of names 
of persons in Roman letters after 
the Chinese characters will add 
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to its value in the minds of 
those foreigners who may have 


to use it. C. W. A: 


State Capitalism in Ancient China. 
By Clarence Lowe. National Review 
Office, Shanghai. 50 cts. | 


This booklet illustrates in an 
interesting way how the opin- 
ions of the Chinese on the re- 
lative position of many of their 
ancient worthies is being re-. 
versed. The mighty among the 
Sages are being deposed from 
their high places in the pantheon 
of history and the lowly are 
being exalted. = & 4 has been 
called the socialist minister of 
5 of the As 
a statesman he Has been lightly 
esteemed by Chinese historians 
but in recent’ years his cause 
has been championed by Liang 
Chi-chao. Mr. Lowe has trans- 
lated Liang’s book and so made 
accessible to foreigners one of 
the most interesting episodes in 
Chiuese history. Mr. Lowe was 
‘interpreter and translator in the 
United States Consular service,’’ 
and is doubtless a. capable Chi- 
nese scholar. We have ouly 
noticed ove evidence that he is 
not a past-worthy Grand Master 
of Chinese. He translates Chi- 
nese poetry and prints the or- 
iginal characters above the Eng- 
lish translation. Experienced 
translators either print the Eng- 
lish without the Chinese or the 


‘Chinese without the English. 
While we would not dare to 


attempt to improve on Mr. 
Lowe’s rendering of the poem, 
we are sure that he is very far 
from giving either the sense or 
the spirit of these two lines. 


Be RRR 
il 


“If you wish our troops to 
live, do not let the enemy get 
near them !’’ 


7 
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The Evolution of Chinese Weiting. 
The Inaugural] lecture of the Mich- 
aelmas term of the School of Chi- 
nese. October 4th, 1910. By Prof. 
G. Owen, Kiug’s College, London. 
Oxford University Press. 

An interesting study on the 
origin and development of the 
‘Chinese script. Professor Owen 
argues that ‘‘pictograms’’ ex- 
isted long before ‘‘phonograuis’’ 
in the Chinese language. In 
this he is doubtless right but 
when he tries to find an ancient 
inscription in which only the 
more primitive symbols are used 
he has to confess himself baffled. 
Some future excavator may find 
the inscription Prof. Owen 
needs to establish the truth of 
his thesis, but it is very much 
more likely that the ‘‘phono 
gram’’ was so little later than 
the ‘‘ideogram’’ in making its 
appearance that both were in 
common use before men began 
to make -iuscriptions. 

J. D. 


Elements of Physics 
and Chemistry by Professor R. A. 


Gregory, Queen’s College, London, 
and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., Trans- 
lated by Professor Liu Kwang-jao 
aud Edited by Professor H. G. 
Whitcher, B.Sc., London: both of 
Shantung Christian University, 
Weihsien. Vol. I. Physics, Mac- 
Millan and Co. §r. 


Mr. Liu Kwang-jao is known 
as a capable translator of text- 
books for schools and this book 
will add to his reputation. The 
style is simple, the illustrations 
clear and the printing arrange- 
ment which uses heavy type for 
the most important sentences is 
very striking. Questions ap- 
pended at the end of the lessons 
will make it easy for teachers 
to use this text-book in their 
classes. The book has been 
well printed and bound by Kelly 
& Walsh, the local Agents. 


[ December 


Hi Plague and How 
to Prevent It, by Dr. Stanley of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
Health Department. C. L. S. $7.50 
per 1,000. | 
This is the first of a well- 

planned series of ‘“Tracts for the 

Times,’’ which are to be issued 

by the Christian Literature So- 

ciety. Noman better qualified 
to write on this subject than Dr. 

Stanley could possibly be found. 

The translation is well done into 

easy Wén-li and the tract should 

be exceedingly useful: The 

Chairman, and one of the Direc- 

tors of the Central China Re- 

ligious Tract Society showered 
compliments on the C. L. S. at 
its annual meeting on the 14th 
of November. The C. L. S. has 
handsomely returned the com- 
pliment by imitating in this 
pamphlet the get-up of the series 
of folding tracts which are issued 
from Hankow and have had 
such au immense sale through- 
out China. In one respect Han- 
kow still leads by a long way. 

Though we are assured that the 

C. L. S. has issued this tract at 

cost price in order to insure a 

large circulation, the price of the 

tract is very much more thau 
that of the similar folders issued 
by the Hankow Society. 

J. D. 


Temperance Text Book. Vol. I. 
Primer. Northern Mandarin. By 
Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich. 85 pages. 
North China Union College Press. 
13 cents, teachers edition 15 
cents. For sale at Presbyterian 
Press, Methodist Publishing House, 
Shanghai and Christian Literature 
Society, Teng Shih K‘ou, Peking. 


PRIMER OF TEMPERANCE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


It is a matter of congratula- 
tion to China and all workers 
for her that the methods of 
education in temperance, phys- 
iology, and sociology which have 
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been in vogue in Western lands 
are now being introduced here. 
The sudden and great advance 
in temperauce reform in the 
United States during the last 
few years has been largely due 
to the persistent use in the 
public schools of textbooks of 
temperance physiology and hy- 
giene. The youths who have 
been taught the evils of intem- 
perance are now voting and 
forming the public sentiment of 
large communities. The Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance 
Union has had a great share in 
the preparation of these text- 
books and their introduction to 
the public schools. The past 
few years have also seen a great 
increase in the testimony of 
science against the evils of 
moderate drinking as well as 
of intemperance. During these 
same years the Temperance 
Union has extended its field of 
labor to China and Mrs. Good- 
rich has devoted a part of her 
time to carryivg on its charac- 
teristic work in schools, on the 
lecture platform and through the 
press. The last and most im- 
portant publication is the first 
of a series of temperance text 
books. This primer is in accord 
with the latest dicta of science 
on the effects of narcotics on 
body and mind. Yet it is in 
the simplest language. It is 
in Northern Mandarin in the 
form of question and answer, 


with notes and directions for . 


the teacher. The instruction is 
on sound pedagogical principles 
with work for the mind and 
hand of the pupil, experiment, 
object teaching and suggested 
subjects for meditation of essays 
at the end of each lesson. These 
are not so numerous, however, 
as to be confusing. 

There is a special edition for 
the use of the teacher containe 
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ing asupplement with 
for teaching each lesson. A 
intelligent Chinese teacher can 
get from this full instruction for 
conducting the experiments, giv- 
ing object lessons, blackboard 
work and other drill. 


There are twelve lessons treat- 
ing the following subjects :— 


I.. ‘‘Alcohol a deceitful fellow,”’ 
treating of the source and 
nature of the drug. 


II. ‘‘Firewater,’’ with experi- 
ments for distilling alcohol 
from wine, beer, etc., and ex- 
hibiting their poisonous na- 
ture. 

III. ‘‘Head and brains,’’ a des- 
cription of the functions of 
the nervous system and the. 
effect of alcohol on nerve cells. 


IV. ‘Alcohol a thief,’’ poison- 
ing the watch dogs and mes- 
sengers of the body. 


V. ‘‘Narcotic poisons,’’ opium 
and £igarettes. 


VI. ‘‘Food.”’ Alcoholic liquors 
not foods but injurious to the 
digestive system. 


VII. ‘*The heart’ —influence of 
alcohol upon it. 


VIII. ‘‘The lungs.”’ 
IX. ‘‘Misconceptious.’’ 


X. ‘‘Useful hints’’ for emergen- 
cies such as fainting, cuts, 
clothes on fire, sprains, frozen 
members; how a child can 
help the sick; patent medi- 
cines, etc. 

XI. ‘‘Backward look’’ on her- 
edity and temperance. 

XII. ‘‘Forward look.’’ Legisla- 
tion, public opinion and tem- 
peranice. 

XIII. Review. 


The book is attractively print- 
ed in large type with heavy blue 
covers stamped in white. All 
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who are interested in creating 
a public sentiment in China 
against intemperance at this time 
when the devastating sway of 
cigarettes and liquors is almost 
unchecked by education or senti- 
ment will find this book invalu- 
able as a basis for teaching both 
children and adults. Men’s and 
women’s station classes would 
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find it an. interesting diversion 
while their main time is being 
put on Bible study and the ele- 
ments of Christian truth. 

The help this book will be to 
those just beginning to speak 
on these themes in Chinese, in 
the way of terminology, illustra- 
tions and object lessons, is not 
to be despised. 


In Preparation. 


Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

‘CHINA MISSION YRAR moon. Rev. 
D. MacGillivray, D.D. 

Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
deustricker. 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Robinson’s Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Dr. A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 

English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 
dents. R. Paul Montgomery. 

Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Myers. 


Ve M. Ce. A. LIST. 


The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y. S. Ching. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H. 1. Zia. 


Cc. T. S. NEW LIST. 
By Rev. J. Vale. 


Short Biographies for the People 
series :— 

1. James Clerk Maxwell, F. R. S. 
Sir David Brewster. 
Bernard Palissy . 
Michael Faraday. 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
Sir Henry Havelock. 


PT 


Creatures of the Sea, Frank Bullen. 

Brave Deeds of Youthful Heroes, 
| 

Romance of Real Life, R. T. S. 

Short Stories from English His- 
tory. 

History of Missions—-Henry Well- 
come. 


Missionary News. 


Kindergarten Association. 


A Kindergarten Association 
was organized in Soochow, 
China, in February, rg11. 

This Association is called the 
Kiangnan Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and hopes to include 
among its members all kinder- 
garteners in this part of China. 

Also this Association proposes 
to join the International Kinder- 
garten Union. 

While the organization of the 
Association was effected by 
kindergarteners now in active 


work, it is surprising to find 
among the members of the As- 
sociation so many missionary 
ladies who have formerly been 
kindergarten teachers. 

There are now two kinder- 
gartens and one school for the 
training of kindergarten teachers 
in the city of Soochow, all under 
missionary auspices. But the 
Chinese too, officials, gentry and 
people, are now becoming intense- 
ly interested in kindergartens, 
and the newly organized Local 
Assembly has passed a resolu- 
tion to pay the way of four 
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Chinese young ladies through 
the Kindergarten Training 
School, with the view to open- 
ing free kindergartens in various 
parts of the city of Soochow. 


President of the Association, 
Miss NEVADA MARTIN. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss MARGARITA PARK. 


Hangchow Orphanage. 


Among the manifold blessings 
that the Christian Herald is 
doing for the world over, not 
the least is the providing of 
homes for orphans and destitute 
children in China. This* is a 
photograph of oue little group 
of girls, who formerly, if not 
utterly homeless and destitute, 
were doubtless destined to 
wretched lives, but are now 
provided with the blessings of 
a home, the privileges of an 
education, as well as instruction 
in useful handicraft. This is 
known as the. Hangchow Girls’ 
Orphanage. The Christian He- 
vrald first gave a lump sum 
of $1,250.00 Mexican for in- 
vestment in land and buildings. 
With this sum about half an 
English acre of land with a few 
old buildings upon it was pur- 
chased. he old buildings were 
remodelled into a kitchen, din- 
ing-room and sleeping quarters 
for servants, while a new com- 
fortable two-story house was 
erected as a school-room and 
home for the children, their 
matron and teacher. The above 
sum was not enough to accom- 
plish all this, but native friends 
came to our aid, and all was 
completed and dedicated with- 
out any debt resting upon the 
property. The native pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church must 
have all the credit of the exis- 
tence of this little orphanage 
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- gether and the little flock moved 


for girls in Hangchow. Having 
learned that the Christian Herald 
had made offers to support some 
2,000 orphans and destitute 
children in China, he desired im- 
mediately to avail of the oppor- 
tunity, and see one opened here. 
He has worked laboriously 
and faithfully in effecting the 
purchase of land, walling it in, 
putting up the buildings and 
raising the needed money too. 
The amount given for the cur- 
rent expenses is barely sufficient, 
and then too this is to be con- 
tinued only for seven years. 

The burden is now resting 
upon him to make good any 
deficiency that may occur, and 
to get friends interested in this 
work so that it may continue 
and grow alter the seven years 
are finished. The matron was 
formerly a Bible-woman, but she 
has taken these little girls upon 
her heart and is giving out her 
life for them. The orphanage 
is in close proximity to the 
Manchu garrison. 

When it was known that the 
rebel soldiers were to come into 
Hangchow, there was no little 
consternation among the inmates 
of the orphanage. Consequently 
it was felt best to move them 
away till the trouble was over. 
There is an old building on the 
compound of the Union Girls’ 
School, in another part of the 
City. 

So all bedding was gotten to- 


away into their temporary quar- 
ters, where they had to sleep on 
the floor and put up with all 
manner of inconveniences. Yet 
they all, matron and _ girls, 
made tle best of it and were 
happy. 

They will soon be back in 
their home, we trust, and again 
settled down to their daily tasks. 
While no little pleasure has been 
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given to the writer in having a 
little share in helping to provide 
this home for these destitute 
girls, the greatest satisfaction 
has been in seeing the way the 
Chinese themselves take hold of 
this work, and the ability they 
show in devising plans and 
carrying them out. 

They have gone into it whole- 
heartedly, working hard in body 
and mind, and above all doing 
no little hard pleading with Him 
who is the Father of the Father- 
less. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society. 


The 24th annual meeting of 
the Christian Literature Society 
was held on the evening of 
November 15th, in the spacious 
offices of the Society in Shanghai. 
The attendance was thoroughly 
representative and everybody 
evinced great interest in the pro- 

ceedings. Dr. Amos P. Wilder, 
U. S. Consul-General, whose 
sympathies extend to every 
movement connected with the 
uplift of man, presided ably over 
the meeting. He was supported 
on the platform by Dr. Timothy 
Richard, Bishop Bashford, Arch- 
deacon Thomsou and others. 

The Annual Report showed 
that though the staff of the 
Society has been much weakened 
through the enforced absence of 
some of its members, yet a large 
amount of work has been ac- 
complished. Twenty-one new 
books have been published. 
These, together with reprints, 
bring the total publications up 
to 154,630 copies. The following 
quotation is of special interest : 
‘It is encouraging to note that 
the sales this year—not counting 
the irregular subscriptions to 
the Za Zung Fao by officials— 
have reached the former largest 
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total which was gained during 
the Reform of 1898.’’ 

Dr. Wilder in moving the 
adoption of the Annual Report 
gave an interesting and enter- 
taining address. He emphasized 
the fact that Dr. Richard and 
his associates were preparing 
literature to help build up the 
new China which their prophetic 
eyes already saw. They are 
also, he said, endeavoring to 
shape the thought of the Chinese 
by putting within their reach 
the books which have influenced 
the West for good. Dr. Timothy 
Richard in seconding this re- 
solution spoke on the underlying 
motive of the Society. The 
purpose of the Society is to 
unite the truths of the natural 
and spiritual world as they were 
united in the Jewish theocracy, 
but not to remain satisfied with 
the state of religion and civili- 
zation as they existed then. 
For this reason the publications 
include all kinds of books which 
aim to make known the greatest 
forces known to men, in heaven 
and earth. To meet the needs 
of these revolutionary times the 
Society has decided to translate 
the biographies of eminent 
Christian Statesmen, prepare a 
series of tracts for the times and 
publish a women’s magazine. 
The report and accounts were 
then adopted. | 

Mr. W. H. Poate moved the 
re-election of the following offi- 
cers:—Dr. Timothy Richard, 
Hon. General Secretary: The 
Rev. J. Stenhouse, Hon. General 
Treasurer ; Directors—The Rev. 
W. N. Bitton, the Rev. G. H. 
Bondfield, Miss Hilda C. Bow- 
ser, the Rev. E. Box, the Rev. 
F. S. Brockman, the Rev. W. 
A. Cornaby, Mr. H. de Gray, 
Mr. H. Hanbury, Mr. H. F. 
Merrill, the Rev. D. Mac-. 
Gillivray, the Rev. E. Morgan, 
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the Rev. F. L. Hawks-Pott, 
D.D., the Rev. A. P. Parker, 
D.D., the Rev. J. Wallace Wil- 
son, the Rev. C. J. F. Symons, 
Mr. John Prentice, and Sir 
Havilland de Sausmarez (Chair- 
man). / 

In seconding this resolution 
the Rev. C. W. Allan said that 
we would probably be held re- 
sponsible for the Revolution 
now in progress. And it is true 
that the books and publications 
of the Society have done much 
to put into the miuds of the 
people the ideas which have 
brought about the Revolution. 
But the spirit of the present 
Revolution is vastly different 
from that which actuated the 
Taiping Rebellion. 

Bishop Bashford then moved a 


- vote of thanks to the supporters 


of the Society at home and in 
China. He expressed gratifi- 
cation at the progress of the 
Society and paid a high tribute 
to the labors of Dr. Richara. 
“The great purpose of the So- 
ciety,” he said, ‘‘is to fit the form 
in which truth is expressed to 
the people whom it is to reach.’’ 
A high point of enthusiasm was 
reached when the Bishop an- 
nounced that he was -ttmder 
conviction, and in consequence 
would do all in his power to 
induce his Board to give a man 
to the work of the C. L. S. 

This resolution was seconded 
by Rev. C. G, Sparham, Presid- 


ent of the Central China Re- — 


ligious Tract Society. He spoke 
of the two ideals which moved 
men in the Christian propaganda. 
Some, like Dr. Richard, believed 
in aiming to influence the nation 
as awhole. Others believed in 
reaching with the evangelistic 
message the individual man. 


Thése two ideals resulted in 
somewhat different methods of 
work. There did not, however, 
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need to exist any antagonism 
between the two classes of work- 
ers. Both are needed ; the pro- 
phet to speak to the nation and 
the evangelist to speak to the 
man on the street. He said, too, 
that the work of the C. L. S. 
had been a stimulus to the work 
of -the tract societies, whose 
main purpose was to reach the 
individual. 

The meeting closed with the 
pronouncement of the benedic- 
tion by Archdeacon Thomson. 


Union Woman’s Bible Institute. 


At the Conferences in 1910, of 
the three Missions with head- 
quarters: at Foochow, a Com- 
mittee of ladies—one from each 
Mission—was chosen to consider 
the feasibility of planning for a 
Branch School for women, to be 
co-related to the Bible School in 
Nanking. 

The Committee held several 
meetings, electing Miss Hartwell, 
A. B. C. F. Mission, as Chair- 
man, Miss Kingsmill, C. M. 
Society, as Treasurer and Miss 
Jewell, M. E. Mission, as Rec. 
Secretary. Later, because of 
Miss Kingsmill’s departure on 
furlough, Miss Goldie was chosen 
in her place. 

The Comunittee reported to the 
Missions, after their first meeting 
as follows; ‘‘ Though the time 
may be premature for the estab- 
lishing of a permanent school, 
we believe much good would re- 
sult from the bringing together 
of the Bible-women and others 
for a short period of study; 
Therefore, Resolved, that :—We 
plan for a Summer School for 
Christian workers, to be held 
for one or two weeks, each year, 
sometime during the summer 
vacation.”’ 

The three Missions approved 
of this Report and authorized 
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the Committee to plau for such 
a school during the summer of 
I9II. 
As a result of such planning, 
the first session of the UNION 
WOMAN’S BIBLE INSTITUTE was 
held from Saturday, September 
gth to Monday, September 18th, 
in Foochow, China. 

On account of the limited size 
of the buildings and the hoped- 
for attendance, we planned that 
half the women should be’ enter- 


tained in the two buildings of the. 


Women’s Schools of the English 
Mission and half in the building 
of the Woman’s School of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
which are at least a half-mile 
apart. To save the discomfort 
of the walk back to dinner, in 
the hot sun, the ladies of the 
Boarding School of the M. E Mis- 
sion gave their large dining-room 
for the mid-day meal. For the 
regular daily meetings, there was 
opeved to us the large, airy 
kindergarten room of the chil- 
dren’s home of the M. E. Mis- 
sion, next tothe other two build- 
ings. This was suitably filled 
with chapel seats. 

We calculated on an attend- 
auce of about 130 workers ; but 
when typhoons and flood became 
our portion, the last of August 
and first of September, our hopes 
went down. Would any women 
be able to get in from the 
out-stations? It looked very 
doubtful, even until Thursday 
night, September 7th; but the 
skies cleared on Friday and a 
few women arrived on Satur- 
day. 

Then they kept on coming. 
At the first regular session, 
morning prayers on Monday, 
September 11th, there were 
fifty-five present. Two days of 
the meetings there were over 
100 present almost all of each 


day. 
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The program was as follows: 


Saturday, September 9th, Evening 
Prayers at the different Women’s 
Schools. 

Sunday Afternoon, Sept. 1oth, 3.30 
—4.30 p.m., Recognition Meeting. © 

Monday to Friday, inclusive, Morn- 
ing Prayers, at the Children’s Home, 
from 8.30—9 a. m., as follows: Mon- 
day and Thursday, leaders from the 
American’ Board Mission: Tuesday 
and Friday, leaders from the Anglican 
Mission ; Wednesday morning and 
Saturday evening, leaders from the 
Methodist Mission. 

Monday to Friday inclusive :—~ 


g—10 a.m., Bible Study, conducted 
by Miss Searle, of the Anglican 
Mission. 

10—10.30 a. Intermission. 

10.30—11.30 a. A/onday, Personal 
Work by Christians, Mrs. Ciong, 
M. E. Mission. 


bo nope Miss Barr, Native Hos- 
ital. 

Kindergarten Meth- 
Miss Eichenberger, M. E. 


Thursday, Station Class Work, 
Miss Perkins, A. B. C. F. M. 
Friday, How to Reach the People 
Homes, Miss Wells, M. 


AFTERNOONS 


2—3.00 p.m. Map Drawing of the 
Map of Palestine, Conducted by 
Miss Hartwell. 

3—3-30 p.m. Intermission. 

3-30—4.30 p.w., Sunday School Work. 


Monday, How to Teach Intermed- 
iate Classes, Miss Chittenden, A. 
B.C. F. M. 

Tuesday, How to Teach Heathen 
Inquirers, Miss Cooper, C.M. 


Wednesday, Model Class of Prim- 
ary Grade,’ Miss Perkins, A. B. 
Cc. F. M. 

Thursday, Method of Teaching 
Primary Classes, Miss Perkins, 
A. B.C. F. M. 

Friday, How to Teach -Women 
Church Members, Miss Clarke, 
Cc. M.S. 

Saturday, September 16th : Morn- 
ing Prayers, 8.30—9. a.m., at the 
different schools, 

7.00 p.m., Prayer Meeting, Lead- 
er, M. E. Mission. 
7.30 p.m. Stereopticon Lecture, 

Rev. Pakenham Walsh, C. 


M. S. 
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Sunday, 3. p.m., United Commun- 
ion Service, at “ M. S. College 
chapel. 


Was it a success? Did it pay ? 

We were, indeed, grateful for 
the numbers that came, under 
such difficulties ; for many had 
left homes with fallen walls and 
children with little clothing save 
that soaked by the rains. But 
the best of all was the conscious 
presence of God’s Holy Spirit, 
leading the women ; holding their 
attention to the subjects treated, 
from hour to hour, from day 
to day. How earnestly they 
listened! How quickly they 
responded when questions were 
asked or opportunity for prayers 
were given! What happy faces 
they wore, as the days passed, 
and how loath they were to sepa- 
rate, when the last session was 
over ! 
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It is difficult to speak in detail 
without saying too much; but 
Miss Searle’s series of readings 
and instruction during the Bible- 
study hour, Miss Barr’s talk on 
Sanitation, and Miss Hartwell’s 
Map Drawing lessons were all 
practical and spiritual helps and 
of great blessing to the women, 
we are sure. 

We knew it did them good ; 
but it was a joy to have so many 
of them tell us so, and we separ- 
ated, thanking God for what 
had been accomplished ; praying 


Him to speak through these 


women as they went back to their 
future work ; and looking to Him 
for guidance and strength in 
planning for a similar—no, grea- 
ter—blessing for the session of 
CARRIE I. JEWELL, 
Rec. Secretary. 


The Month. 


Oct. 28th.—Rebels suffer defeat at 
Ten Kilometre Station. The National 
Assembly demands political freedom 
for the people. 

Oct. 2gth.—The Government pro- 
poses to raise a loan of Taels 


10,000,000 with a Franco-Belgian 


Syndicate. H. E. Shung Kung Pao 
leaves Peking under escort and boards 
a German steamer at Tientsin. 

Oct. 30th.—The Imperialists recap- 
ture and proceed to burn Hankow. 
Troops at Lanchow revolt and 


present demands to the National As-- 


sembly. In a _ sensational Edict 
from ‘‘Emperor to People’ the Gov- 
ernment confesses to many faults, 
promises to amend its ways and pro- 
mote Constitutional reforms. Manchu 
claims to supremacy are renounced. 

Oct. 31st.—Canton starts to declare 
a Republic. The movement is sup- 
pressed. Severe fighting continues at 
Hankow. 

Nov. ist.—Yuan Shih-k‘ai.is ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. He an- 


nounces that operations will cease 
while he carries on negotiations with 
Li Yuen-hung for peace. The Cabinet 
resigns and their resignations are 
accepted. They are to remain in 
office until Yuan arrives in Peking. 

Nov. 2nd.—The National Assembly 
accepts eleven out of the twelve 
demands presented by the Lanchow 
troops. These demands include the 
perpetuation of the present dynasty, 
a general amnesty, and a free Parlia- 
mentary Constitution. The demand 
that the army shall be the ultimate 
authority on disputed points is reject- 
ed. The burning of Hankow con- 
tinues. Yuan is recalled to Peking. 

Nov. 3rd.—Shanghai falls to the 
Revolutionaries. The native city and 
the A¢senal are taken over with hardly 
any opposition. Taotai’s yamen is 
burnt. The Throne accepts proposals 
of National Assembly for a new con- 
stitution, Yuan refuses office of Prime 
Minister and General Yin Chang 
returns to Peking. 
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' Nov. 4th.—Throne grants a Con- 
stitution modelled on that of Great 
Britain. Provincial Assemblies claim 
right to be consulted about Constitu- 
tion. Military party claims same 
right. Hangchow and Soochow fall 
to the Revolutionaries. 

Nov. 6th.—Revolution spreads to 
other large cities. An Edict recognizes 
the Ka Ming Tang as a party but 
changes its name to Cheng Tang, or 
Legitimist Party. Wusung Forts go 
over to Revolutionaries. Provisional 
Government in Shanghai announces 
final abolishment of likin and other 
taxes. 

Nov. 7th.—There is a bomb explo- 
sion in the French Concession at 
Shanghai. No lives lost. Great dis- 
order in Amoy. The National Assem- 
bly formally appoints Yuan Prime 
Minister. He is again ordered to Pe- 
king. 

Nov. 8th.—Severe but indecisive 
fighting at Nanking. 

Nov. 9th.—Canton announces its 
independence. Tientsin threatened by 
Revolutionaries. Foochow goes over 
to Revolutionaries after bombardment. 
Rumors that Emperor has left Peking 
are denied. 

Nov, roth.—Slaughter in Nanking 
by Imperialists of all suspected of 
sympathy with Revolutionaries. Yuan 
consents to go to Peking. An attempt 
by Manchus to burn foreign settle- 
ment at Foochow frustrated. 

Nov. 11th.—Yuan announces his in- 
ability to effect a compromise. General 
Chang telegraphs Li Yuan-hung to 
accept any reasonable terms. General 
Chang invited to Peking and promised 
protection there, Kaifeng Assembly 
desires to declare independence but 
fails to secure military support. 

Nov. 12th.—Yuan reports more 
favorably on possibility of compromise. 
Foochow captured by Revolutionaries ; 
Viceroy commits suicide. British force 
jands in European quarter of Canton. 
Martial law obtains in Nanking. Men 
are enlisted for Imperialists’ forces. 
Amoy declares its independence. Can- 
ton also declares its independence. 

Nov, 13th.—Yuan arrives in Peking. 
He is respectfully greeted by large 
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crowds, Chefoo becomes Revolution- 
ary without fighting. Dr, Wu Ting- 
fang addresses a demand for abdica- 
tion to the Prince Regent. Swatow and 
Changchow become Revolutionary 
towns. 

Nov. 14th.—By Imperial Edict 
Yuan Shi-k'ai is given control of all 
troops around and in Peking. Vice- 
roys and Governors are instructed to 
send representatives to Peking to 
consult concerning state affairs. 
Money hard to obtain by the Govern- 
ment. 

Nov. 15th.—Dr. Gilbert Reid 
attempts to secure a truce between 
the opposing forces in and around 
Nanking until negotiations in Peking 
are further advanced. The attempt 
fails. Nanking is cut off from 
Shanghai. Revolutionaries transport 
troops over Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
road. The Throne appoints a new 
Cabinet with members nearly all 
Chinese. 

Nov. 19.—Prince Regent announces 
that he will, on behalf ofthe Emperor, 
take an oath on November 26th, 
to support the Constitution drawn up 
by the National Assembly. An attack 
by Imperialists at Hankow is repulsed 
by the Revolutionaries. Troops are 
sent from Shanghai to reinforce 
Revolutionaries at Nanking. 

Nov. 20.—Imperialists and Revo- 
lutionaries concentrate forces at 
Nanking. Imperialists repulsed in 
skirmish. Yuan’s lieutenant reports 
that Wuchang Revolutionaries are 
unwilling to accept anything but 
full Republic. It is proposed that a 
Compromise Committee shall meet 
in Chefoo; an armistice being 
declared until they have finished 
deliberating. Dr. Sum Yat-sen report- 
ed to be coming to Shanghai. Y 

Nov. 21st.—Anti-foreign feeling 
in Szechuan. Foreigners have been 
ordered from Chungking. Chinese 
reports of murder of foreigners in 
Shensi. 

Nov. 22nd.—Report of murder of 
foreigners in Shensi confirmed. 
Revolutionaries gathering around 
Nanking. Meeting of Republican 
Delegates in Shanghai discusses 
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plans for Republic, situation of 
capital and other matters. Japan 
disappointed in Yuan’s plans. 

Nov. 23.—Taiyuenfu in Shansi 
reported almost entirely destroyed. A 
Roman Catbolic missionary reported 
killed in Szechuen. Revolutionaries 
advancing slowly on Nanking. Furi- 
ous fighting proceeding at Hankow. 
Yuan states it as his intention to 
establish a Constitutional Monarchy 
to save the Empire. Henceforth all 
petitions to be addressed to Cabinet. 

Nov. 24th.—Uncertainty as _ to 
murders in Shetisi. British residents 
in Hankow protest against the 
défenceless situation of the Conces- 
sion. 
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- Nov. 25th.—Project for Franco- 
Belgian loan fails, General Chang 
announces determination to maintain 
Imperial position. Theory advanced 
that Nanking is really under Yuan’s 
control. 

Nov. 27th.—Attack 
on Nanking. Revolutionaries report- 
ed victorious. Negotiations for arm- 
istice reported in progress in Han- 
kow. Oath to observe Constitution 
taken by Prince Regent. Legation 
guards being strengthened. Yuan 
states that he is arranging a scheme 
of compromise which will be accept- 
able toall. Signs in Japan of desire 
to intervene. 
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AT Wairton, Ontario, October 3rd, to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Munro, C. I. 
M., a son (John Ker). 

October 7th, to Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
McPHERSON, Y. M.C. A., a son, 
AT Kilterman Llandaff, South Wales, 
October 22nd, to Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
JENKINS, Eng. Bapt. M., Sianfu, 

Shensi, a son.. 

AT Nanchang, October 27th, to Dr. J. 
G.and Mrs, VAUGHAN, M. E. M.,a 
son. 

AT Foochow, to Prof. E. L. and Mrs. 
Forp, M. E. M., a daughter (Alice 
Louise). 

AT Shanghai, October 30th, to Rev. 


Cc. S. and Mrs. MInTy, Wes. M., . 


Hankow, a son (Charles Raymond). 


AT Tunghiang, Che., November 4th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. H. MAxcy SMITH, 
A. P. M. ean a son (Merle 
Gordon). 


At Shanghai, November 6th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. E. E. BARNetrT, Y. M.C. 
A., a son (Robert Warren). 


AT Peking, November 8th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wu. H. GLEYSTEEN, A. P. M., 
a son (Theodore Carter), 


At Shanghai, November 14th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. Y. NAPIER, Am. Bapt. 
M., (South), a son (Nathan satcies 
bell). 


At Shanghai, November 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. G. A. Fircu, Y.M. C. As, 
a daughter. 


AT Shanghai, November 23rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. BROWNELL GAGE, a 
daughter (Eleanor Williams). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Hankow, October 21st, Mr. E, 
BRETON and Miss M, SEEHAWER, 
both C, I. M. 


At Hankow, October 21st, Mr, C. 
GUGEL, and Miss A. F. K. Grora, 
both C. I. M. 


AT Shanghai, November 7th, Rer. A. 
and Miss MARY EVA 
both Irish Pres. M. 


Ar Shanghai, November 14th, Mr. A. 
K. MACPHERSON and Miss M. S. 
CurrRrIe, both C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


At Akron, O., U. S. A., of typhoid, 

Joun SEWARD Pruitt, B. A., aged 
21 years, eldest son of C. W. and 
ANNA Pruitt, A. B. M., Chefoo. 
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AT Deniliquin; Australia, September 
29th, Miss E. WALLACE, C. I. M. 
AT Kiiwo, November 2nd, Miss F. 
STELLMANN, C. I. M., from perito- 

- nitis. 
ARRIVALS. 


October 20th, Mr.AUGUST KARLSSON 
(ret.) and Mr. HERMAN OLSEN, both 
C. I. M., from Sweden. 

October 21st, Miss A. OLSEN (ret.), 
Mr. N. JAKOBSEN, and Misses I. 
HANEBERG, P. AAROE and E. ED- 
LUND, all C. I. M., from North Am- 
erica. 

October 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
SORENSEN and two children, C. I. 
M., returned from Norway. 


October 24th, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Younc and Mr.C. A, BUNTING (ret.), 
and Messrs. R. H. BALLANTYNE, G. 
BowMAN, A. Brown, M. D. FRASER, 
F. D. LEARNER, A. MCKEAN PRICE, 
H. PARKER, F. E. PARRY and B. K. 
YSTENES, all C. I. M., from England. 


October 25th, Miss H. B. FLEMING, 
(ret.), and Miss M. Bropre, both C. 
I, M., from Australia. 

October 27th, Mr. and Mrs, J. C. 
CLARK, Y. M.C. A. 

October 30th, Mr. FINDLEy, Sevieh 
Pres. M. 


November 5th, Mr. C. G. GOWMAN 
C. 1, M., from North America. 

November 6th, Messrs. P. A. BRUCE 
and C, A. JAMIgSON, both C. I. M., 
from England; Mr. BONSALL, Mr. 
CARNSON, Wesleyan M. 


November 9th, Dr. and Mrs, J. H. 
WoRLEY (ret.), M. E. M.; Miss H. 
M. Scorer and Miss K. M. ALpIS 
returned, and Misses M, E. 
M. H, CORDON, M. PyvLé and M.G. 
ERIKSEN, all C. I. M., from England. 


November 13th, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. TyLer (ret.) and Miss A. C. 
DUKESHERER both C. I. M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. M. WILKINSON. M. E. 
M. (ret.), from North America. 


November 18th, Rev. and Mrs. D. 
E. DANNENBERG and child, For. 
Christian M. (ret.) ; Dr. F. C. Krum- 
LING (ret.) and Dr. PETER, Evang. 
Ch. M. 
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DEPARTURES. 


October 26th, Mr. F. A. WILLIAMS, 
C. I. M., for Australia. 

October 27th, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
HOCKMAN and three children, C. I. 
M., for England ; Mr. and Mrs, J. W. 
OwEN and child, C. I. M., for Eng- 
land. 

October 28th, Mr. and Mrs. DoMAY 
and child for Germany and Miss E. 
E. INGMAN for Finland, all C. I. M. 

November 6th, Dr. and Mrs. M. J. 
EXNER and 3 children and Mr. F. M. 
BROCKMAN, all Y. M. C. A., and 
Mrs. R. E. BROCKMAN. 


November 7th, Miss A. C. KANNE, 


_ Ref. Ch. M., for U.S. A 


November 11th, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
W. PorTEOUS and Miss M. E. WAT- 
ERS, all C. I. M., for North America; 
Rev. J. B. CLARK and family, A. B. 
GREENING, Eng. Bapt. M., for Eng- 
land. 


November 13th, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
H. JeFFERYS, A.C. M., for U.S. A. 


November 14th, Prof. and Mrs. A. 
W. MARTEN and four children, M. 
E. M., for U.S. A. 


November 16th, Miss GRAEFF, Un. 
Evang. M., for U. S. A. 


November 20th, Mrs. G. A. STUART, 
M. E. M., three daughters and one 
son, and Mrs, MumMForpD and child, 
Un. Evang. M., all for U. S. A. 


November 21st, Rev. A. R. KEPLER, 
A. P. M., for U.S. A. 


November 23rd, Mr. G. McInrosH, 
Pres. Mission Press, for Scotland, vid 
Siberia. 


November 28th, Mr. C. W. Douc- 
LASS, Pres. Mission Press, for U.S. A.; 
Dr. and Mrs. F. ALLAN and three 
children, Can. M. E. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. O. V. ARMSTRONG, A. P. M., 
(South), and two children; Dr. and 
Mrs. A. A. MACFADYEN and 3 chil- 
dren, A. P. M. (South); Mrs. H. W. 
IRWIN and child, M. E. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Lovaut and two Children, 
A. P. M.; Miss A. E. BYERLEY, A, 
C. M. ; and Mrs. H.S. HouGHTon and 
children, M. E. M. 
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